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RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT 
TO WOO OR TO RAPE 


A confounding mistake of this confounded age is to suppose that 
religion can be tamed to the uses of men. 

The minute “religion” is thus tamed it becomes the enemy of 
religion. It becomes idolatry. It is idolatry of one sort or another which is 
being passed in these United States for religion. It is counterfeit stuff. 

This is being written in a hotel in Cincinnati. A leaflet has been 
placed on the desk here in the lobby, a little propaganda leaflet, and it 
says “The Cross and the Flag stand together.” By a sleight of hand which 
any card-man would easily recognize this leaflet flashes before the eye the 
terms “religion,” “the Cross,” “the Christian Church.” Nowhere in this 
leaflet can be found the term “Roman Catholic Church” but “our Holy 
Father the Pope,” Bishop Gannon and Father Peter Duffee are made to 
speak for this “religion.” Let me quote from the leaflet: “A reasonable 
estimate of the number of Communists in the United States is placed at 
7,000,000 by Father Duffee.” This propaganda bears the imprimatur of the 
Bishop of St. Joseph. 


I cite this only because it typifies once more the tragic mistake our 
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American forefathers tried to protect us from, the mistake of confounding 
religion with its expression, the seed with its fruits. 

There are more churches than have steeples. And there are plenty 
of steepled tombs of the spirit. When our nation was formed it was in a 
sense itself a church. It was an expression of the spirit. But fine as that 
expression was, it was never meant to be fixed and final in every detail. 
Those men through whom it took shape were well aware of that and 
placed in its constitution a looseness and play that would allow for accom- 
modation to storms which could not be foreseen, just as amidships in 
great liners a certain elasticity or play is allowed for. 

Wherever men gather and act in the spirit Jesus acted in they form 
a church whether they know it or not. Van Gogh and his brother were a 
church. It may sound ironic but there are often churches where there are 
supposed to be churches, in buildings with steeples of one kind or another. 
But to claim that churches are only in buildings with steeples and even 
to claim that the steeple must be a particular kind is an idolatrous claim. 

Churches come and go in a breath, in an hour, in a lifetime. In a 
certain church the minister dies. He had in the opinion of many of us 
been a kind of distributing point for the spirit. When he died a new min- 
ister came. The new minister managed to exclude those with whom his 
predecessor had formed a nucleus of the spirit. As we viewed the matter, 
church was out. In other words there was a little dispersion. The ecclesia 
no longer gathered there. Perhaps it gathered in other places and expressed 
religion in other ways. But as far as that “church” went, church was out. 

So it is decidedly a matter of opinion where church is. Nobody 
knows. Like poetry and music it is something you feel. There is a complete 
appropriateness about it. But you cannot demonstrate logically that this or 
that church is an expression of religion at this or that hour. There are those 
who believe that religion can be passed along by laying on hands. A game 
of tag through the centuries. The hands of the writer have touched hands 
that touched hands back to Shelley. So what? Not God Himself can guar- 
antee a human soul, let alone a human organization. “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock.” It is with the genius of a great preacher that Dr. 
Fosdick chooses this text as the key-note of his sermons to the nation. 
God Himself stands and knocks at the door which church-jingoists kick 
down with their historical “credentials.” He woos. They rape. 
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The Roman Catholic Church clearly looks forward to the time when 
it shall possess a monopoly of ecclesiastical privilege and power, recognized 
and supported by the government, here in the United States. 

The Roman Church claims to have a teaching mission as well as 
a preaching mission. Therefore she looks forward to doing the teaching of 
the children of the citizens of the United States. Her servants, left, right, 
and center, are working day and night to hasten her triumph. In these 
ambitions Mgr. John A. Ryan is as loyal a servant as Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin. 

If we oppose these Roman ambitions we must clarify our thinking 
and the clearest thinking should be done by sects outside the historic 
Protestant tradition, sects which indeed skip tradition back to the New 
Testament. The fact that these “primitivists” gave to American Protestant- 
ism its tendency or character in this matter of church-state relationship 
makes it likely that they may now be the source of the insight we need to 
guide us when this tendency is in danger of being reversed. The state- 
ments of George Truett on this problem could not be clearer. Louie Newton 
opens the question in this issue of the Protestant Digest. In theology both 
of these men would not be to the taste of the leaders of the “liberal” wing 
of Protestantism, but on this question they literally coincide with Vol- 
taire! And mark well that the “liberal” leaders have left it to these “funda- 
mentalists” to take the lead in defending the rights of “liberals,” ‘“con- 
servatives,” “Romans” and “atheists.” That is something for “liberals” to 
think over. 

In this place we shall deal with one point issuing from the fore- 
going. One of the cries today which misleads us is to the effect that since 
religion is basic to democracy, the government should (being a democracy) 
have “something to do with” religion. The cry is put forth as a prepara- 
tion for what is coming. 

They say that religion is a pillar of democracy and that the govern- 
ment owes something to one of the pillars which support it. 

Some even say (and this idea has been falsely attributed to E. 
McNeill Poteat) that we should have a government department of religion 
as we have a department of agriculture or of commerce. 

That such an idea could come to surface emphasizes the need for 
stressing such simple considerations as appear at the outset of this editorial. 
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It indicates that there is a lot of wishful thinking abroad and it is signifi- 
cant that such thinking has been fathered upon Dr. Poteat, whose statement 
last winter in Town Hall clearly placed religion in the place where it 
belongs, where it asks no favor from the “world,” where it indeed thrives 
on the world’s disfavor. The first obvious fallacy, of course, in this idea is 
that it places “religion” in an analogous position with “commerce,” “army 
and navy,’ “justice,” etc. Since religion is beneath all these, flowers in all 
these, obviously it may not be treated analogously. The second is that you 
can’t lift yourself by your own bootstraps. You can’t get beneath the base of 
your life. This is the very parting of the ways between scientific humanism 
and religion. Religion leaves some things beyond five-year plans, beyond 
psychiatry, beyond government, beyond and behind religion’s expression 
in these things. Religion takes account of an indeterminable, an Unname- 
able, God. 

And especially does religion say to the institutions of men: take your 
hands off the poet, the artist, the humble seeker for scientific law, the 
minister who strives to keep open the channels of inspiration and comfort 
for men. Your hands will choke them. Let these be free. They will feed 
you. You will honour them by your work. But let them be free of all or any 
control. Indeed, force them to be free. Give them no favor, no exemption, 
lest by so doing you enslave them. For enslaying them you enslave yourself. 


Ris 
A RELIGIOUS UNION FOR DEMOCRACY 


On another page of this issue of the Protestant Digest there is an 
advertisement for a new organization called The Religious Union For 
Democracy. It is an organization based on the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
and it represents a voluntary coalition of Christians and Jews who are 
concerned with the problems arising out of a world at war, the increasing 
threats to civil liberties and the rights of minorities in the United States, 
the rising tide of anti-Semitism and intolerance. 

The Religious Union For Democracy pledges itself to work for the 
preservation of the principle of separation of church and state, the preserva- 
tion of civil and religious liberty, the protection and extension of democratic 
rights to all sections of the population, and the building of world peace 
through world community. It pledges itself to work against the forces of 
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bigotry and intolerance, particularly those masquerading under the name of 
“Christian,” against any attempts to draw the United States into a “Holy 
War,” and against the repeated attempts to obtain public funds for private 
religious schools. 

Three questions come immediately to mind: (1) Is such an organ- 
ization needed? (2) Is this an anti-Catholic organization? (3) What is the 
difference between this and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews? 

To answer these questions in order: (1) Such an organization cer- 
tainly is needed in a time of developing crisis such as the one in which we 
live. Other groups which have worked partially or wholly in the same field 
are disintegrating, unable to survive the centripetal pull of the great issues 
and events of our times. An organization with a religious and ethical base 
has a much better chance to function effectively in this period of contract- 
ing idealism than has one with a political base. 

(2) This is not an anti-Catholic organization and will welcome 
liberal Catholics who repudiate the “Franco Front,” the “Christian Front” 
and the other forms of illiberal Catholic Action active in many of our 
cities today. It will welcome Catholics who believe in the separation of 
church and state. But, unlike some other interfaith organizations, it will not 
seek to conciliate Catholics like Arch-Bishop Spellman of New York, who 
recently undertook to lecture the critics of the Taylor appointment for their 
adherence to what he called “the shibboleth of separation of church and 
State. 

(3) The principal difference between this organization and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews is that the Religious Union 
is not primarily interested, as is the NCCJ, in promoting better under- 
standing between the different faiths. Rather it is interested in acting on 
the basis of such understanding as has already been developed. Because 
‘of the controversial nature of the issues involved, the NCCJ has not and 
cannot take stands on certain points. The Religious Union will not feel 
the necessity of conciliating anyone, hence will be free to take action as it 
sees fit. There is need for better understanding and appreciation (the NCCJ) 
but today there is also need for forthright action on the basis of the under- 
standing which has been built up (the Religious Union).—A. J. S. 


A LETTER TO ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 


From LOUIE D. NEWTON —The original meaning of the 


word “shibboleth” is “an ear of corn, a stream, a flood.” 


Allow me to thank you for your revealing remarks at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral a few days ago, as reported through Associated Press dispatches, 
and heralded by newspaper headlines locally as “Myron Taylor’s Critics 
Rebuked by Archbishop,” and “Vatican Emissary Critics Are Flayed.” 
Your published remarks should help very definitely to further arouse the 
people of our country to the significance of this vitally important matter. 


Let me say first, that there is no point in centering attention upon 
Mr. Taylor as an individual. It is the position which he has been asked to 
fill, and not Mr. Taylor, which concerns many of us. I have never heard 
anything except words of highest appreciation for Mr. Taylor as a suc- 
cessful and honored American business man. 


But when you “rebuke and flay” those of us who protest the action of 
the President in appointing an ambassador to the Vatican, saying, “The 
only reason which non-approvalists seem to have for their position is the 
shibboleth of separation of church and state,” you get to the heart of the 
matter, and your apparent ridicule of us in holding to this “shibboleth” 
will serve, I fancy, to stir many an American to yet firmer conviction 
regarding the priceless and precious principle of religious liberty and its 
inevitable corollary, complete separation of church and state. 


You are well familiar with the original meaning and history of the 
word “shibboleth”—“an ear of corn, a stream, a flood.” It was a symbol 
of something very vital. And although the word may have fallen into 
lower meaning with the passing of time, it was, perhaps, a very good one for _ 
you to have employed in this situation. We, like the Ephraimites of old, 
may be at the fords—at the crossing of a stream wider and deeper than we 
think. And like the Ephraimites of old, we may not be able to pro- 
nounce the word at first, but we, like they, have a pretty clear under- 
standing of what is involved. 


Your argument for the President sending an ambassador to the 
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Vatican as a parallel to our government sending ambassadors to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Japan would be much more convincing, 
it seems to me, if you would include in your statement the fact that in these 
instances, as in every other instance where we have duly appointed am- 
bassadors, our government first recognized, through constitutional pro- 
cedure, such neighbor governments, and authorized the President to 
nominate ambassadors thereto; nor has it ever been remotely suggested that 
in so doing we were sending an ambassador to the Church of England or 
to any religious body in Japan, or elsewhere, for the very good reason that 
the Constitution of the United States explicitly forbids such a course on the 
part of our country. 


The implication of your statement that 21 millions of Roman Catho- 
lics prayerfully and gratefully approve the action of our President fails to 
take into account at least some Catholics who disapprove his action, as, for 
example, the article of Mr. Lawrence A. Fernsworth, appearing in the 
March, 1940, issue of the Protestant Digest. Nor do you acknowledge the 
position of such prominent evangelicals as the President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, Dr. George A. Buttrick, who, 
under date of February 27, 1940, definitely calls upon the President to 
publicly state his interpretation of the status of Mr. Taylor as officially 
declared by spokesmen for the Vatican in Rome and in this country. 


Our apprehension of the status of Mr. Taylor is further deepened 
by the President’s letter to him, instructing him to “communicate to this 
government’ any matters which may come to your attention in the per- 
formance of your mission .. .”, which sounds very much like language 
describing diplomatic relations de jure as well as de facto. 


Permit me, therefore, to again thank you for what I believe will 
prove a very real service in further arousing our people to the full sig- 
nificance of the President’s altogether unique course, and to say to you, and 
through you to the President and the Pope, that there are many of us 
who hold more firmly than ever to the “shibboleth” of complete separation 
of church and state. 


THE LEGENDARY BASES OF 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


By CONRAD MOEHLMAN 


Then answered all the people, and said, His blood be on us and on 


our children. (Matthew 27: 25.) 


The chief priests answered, we have no king but Caesar. (John 19: 15.) 


HRISTIANITY’s relation to Judaism 

has been tragic for nineteen cen- 
turies. The usual literalistic treat- 
ment of these New Testament texts 
has made it possible for the Chris- 
tian conscience to look back upon the 
sufferings of Jews through the cen- 
turies with a calmness and an indif- 
ference of which the non-Christian 
world has never been guilty: 

Then answered all the people, and 
said, Hts blood be on us and on our 
children. (Matthew 27: 25.) 

The chief priests answered, we 
have no king but Caesar. (John 19: 
15.) 

Him, being delivered by the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, ye have taken and by 
wicked hands have crucified and 
slain. (Acts 2:23.) 

And killed the Prince of life. . . 
(Acts 3: 15.) 

And, behold, you have filled Jeru- 


salem with your doctrine, and intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us. 
(Acts 5: 28.) 

Ye have condemned and killed 
the just and he does not resist you. 
(James 5: 6.) 

And their dead bodies shall le in 
the street of the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also our Lord was 
crucified. (Revelation 11: 8.) 

One very familiar with what the 
Jews have endured because Matthew 
27: 24, 25 is in the Christian New 
Testament, comments thus: 

“The whitewashing of Pilate and 
the guilt of the Jews are intensified. 
Pilate, in Jewish fashion, washes his 
hands as a sign of his innocency. The 
legendary character of this incident 
is of course obvious (cf. Deuteron- 
omy 21: 6,7; Psalm 26: 6,7; 3: 13). 
Pilate’s words are modelled on 
David's in II Samuel 3: 28... . The 


Condensed from the chapter “The Refutation cf Matthew 27: 25 and John 19: 15” in 


the book ProTEsTANTIsM’s CHALLENGE, by Conrad Moehlman. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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evangelist does not perceive that if 
Pilate had acted as he is here sup- 
posed to have done, he would have 
played, as Loisy says, a ridiculous 
and odious comedy... . 

“Verse 25 is a terrible verse, a 
horrible invention. Note the bitter 
hatred which makes the evangelist 
put pas ho laos. The whole people 
is supposed to be present. Hence all 
the atrocities which Christian rulers 
and peoples, sometimes, it must be 
acknowledged, with the approval of 
the Church, have wrought upon the 
Jews, were accepted as invoked upon 
their own heads, by the Jews them- 
selves. This is one of those phrases 
which have been responsible for 
oceans of human blood, and a cease- 
less stream of misery and desola- 
tion.” (C. G. Montefiore, The Synop- 
tic Gospels.) 

When one recalls that from the 
fourth century to the modern age 
the church celebrated Good Friday 
by reading of the scriptures and by 
intercession, that it was a day of 
prayer for the entire world and has 
now become a day of Christian ego- 
tism or sentimentalism or intro- 
spection, when the so-called seven 
words from the cross, not historically 
dependable, are employed as points 
of departure for the cultivation of 
considerable feeling over Calvary, 
one wonders whether Protestantism 
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is in decline. The earliest story of 
the passion of Jesus is one of 
restraint, not of baroque exploita- 
tion of physical suffering. The cur- 
rent celebration of the three hours’ 
service is not ancient even in Catholi- 
cism. It was introduced in Lima, 
Peru, in 1732. Becoming popular in 
Peru and Mexico it leaped across the 
Atlantic to Spain. Only then did 
Rome adopt it. It was about 1865 
ere England conformed. The seven- 
word service is not found in Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern, 1861. If the 
Protestant love of truth shall finally 
be sacrificed to love of beauty and 
mystery, the Christianity of the twen- 
tieth century may revert to that of 
the Middle Ages and cease to be of 
much influence in this realistic mod- 
ern world. (Percy Dearmer, in Mod- 
ern Churchman.) 

In the New Testaments of 
myriads of Christians, Matthew 27: 
25 and John 19: 15 are underlined to 
call special attention to them and to 
what God has done to Israel in con- 
sequence of them. They have al- 
ways been horrible verses. To 
demonstrate that these texts are 
extraordinarily important to preach- 
ers, commentators, Sunday-school 
teachers and pupils, and the run of 
the Christian churches, a few 
samples of comment might be taken 
merely to establish the trend. Sev- 
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eral heavy tomes would be required 
for all the adverse Christian cita- 
tions of these two texts. 

Did Jerusalem Jews nineteen cen- 
turies ago cry, His blood be upon 
us and our children? Did they pub- 
licly choose Caesar as king? The 
answer of history is No! 

But assume that they did. Can 
Bible-believing Christians continue 
to make something of it? 

According to the Ten Command- 
ments, God punishes evil only to the 
third and fourth generation of those 
that hate him. It is nineteen cen- 
turies since Calvary. The curse of 
Matthew 27: 25 and John 19: 15 was 
certainly expiated between A. D. 66- 
73 and A. D. 132-135. 

On the hypothesis that the entire 
Bible from Genesis 1: 1 to Revela- 
tion 22: 21 is the verbally inspired 
word of God, Bible-believing Chris- 
tians should be the first to disavow 
the use to which Matthew 27: 25 
and John 19: 15 have been put in 
their periodicals. 

The dilemma of the Bible-believ- 
ing Christian is well stated in Dis- 
raeli’s Tancred where the lady of 
Bethany in Palestine first asks the 
modern Christian crusader, “Pray, 
are you of those Franks who wor- 
ship a Jewess: or of those others who 
revile her, break her images, and 
blaspheme her pictures?” Tancred 
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replies with emotion, “I venerate, 
though I do not adore, the mother 
of God.” Thereupon the strange lady 
puts these questions: “Is the present 
plight of the Hebrew race penal and 
miraculous; suppose the Romans 
had not crucified Jesus, what would 
have become of the Atonement; if, 
as you Christians insist, the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was preordained by 
the Creator of the world before a 
human being had drawn breath, 
why blame those who fulfilled God’s 
beneficent should not 
Christians bless instead of persecute 
those who have saved the human 
race?” 

Long ago, Bible-loving Hermann 
Olshausen noticed the implications 
of Matthew 27: 25: 

“But the blinded multitude cried 
out, His blood be upon us and upon 
our children, with which impreca- 
tion they were unwittingly invok- 
ing the greatest blessing, because, 
whilst the blood of Abel cries for 
vengeance, the blood of Christ calls 
only for forgiveness.” (Hebrews 12: 
24.) (Biblical Commentary on the 
New Testament.) 

Bible-believing Christians, then, 
may not be pardoned for their 
erroneous interpretation of Matthew 
272 1a36 

Moreover, that historical 
criticism has rendered its verdict 


intention; 


now 
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upon both Matthew 27: 25 and John 
19: 15, Christian professors, min- 
isters and Sunday-school teachers 
would seem to be under obligation 
to make pronouncements according 
to the facts in the case. 

Even Renan could not accept the 
historicity of Matthew 27: 25. Six 
decades ago, when historical method 
had made little progress, this passage 
was judged to be an addition “made 
by tradition.” (Schmidt-Holzen- 
dorff, A Short Protestant Commen- 
tary on the Books of the New Testa- 
ment.) Alfred Loisy thought the 
traditional text of Matthew 27: 24f. 
as making a comedian out of the 
Roman procurator. (Les Evangiles 
Synoptiques.) The  Expositors’ 
Greek Text on Matthew, a very solid 
work, at Chapter 27: 24 reads: 
“Peculiar to Matthew; a ‘traditional 
addition’ (Weiss).” (1897, 326, A. B. 
Bruce.) 

Burnett Hillman Streeter, Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, lecturer 
of international reputation who 
might well have been appointed 
professor of comprehensive knowl- 
edge, specialist upon gospel prob- 
lems, in his The Four Gospels de- 
votes a page to the study of 
Matthew’s additions to the Marcan 
narrative: 

“Matthew’s additions to the Pas- 
sion story are similarly of the nature 
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of embellishments of the Marcan 
account which presuppose Mark as 
their basis. It is noteworthy that not 
a single one of them looks like a 
genuine historical tradition; while 
some of them are clearly legendary, 
e.g., the temporary resurrection of 
saints in Jerusalem at the time of 
the Rending of the Veil, or Pilate’s 
washing his hands before the multi- 
tude—an action as probable in a 
Roman governor as in a British civil 
servant in India. The commonest de- 
vice of the preacher or Sunday 
School teacher who wishes to bring 
an incident of Scripture vividly be- 
fore the minds of his audience is to 
retell the story with little additions 
derived from his own imaginative 
reconstruction of the scene. This 
kind of thing was familiar to the 
Rabbis in the popular exposition of 
the Old Testament, so much so that 
it has a technical name, ‘Haggada.’ 
The additions which Matthew 
makes to Mark’s story of the Passion 
are precisely analogous to the Rab- 
binic Haggada of Old Testament 
stories. It is improbable that the 
editor of Matthew made them up 
himself; rather they represent the 
‘happy thoughts’ of a long series of 
preachers and teachers. Those which 
happened to ‘catch on’ would be 
remembered; in the course of time 
their “‘Haggadic’ origins would be 
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forgotten and they would be ac- 
cepted as authentic traditions.” 
(B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels.) 
Maurice Goguel of the Faculté 
Libre de Théologie Protestante of 
the University of Paris, author of a 
very thoroughgoing introduction to 
the New Testament and of many 
other discussions of the investigation 
of the New Testament, some of 
whose works have been translated 
into English, very seriously ques- 
tions the description of the Roman 
trial of Jesus as found in the synoptic 
gospels, reaching this conclusion. 
“Two elements only of the ac- 
count of the Roman trial can be 
retained: first, that the trial began 
with a question put by Pilate to 
Jesus about his claims to be a king, 
a question which showed immedi- 
ately that he regarded the matter as 
very serious indeed; and secondly, 
that it closed with the death sentence 
preceded by scourging. Before the 
tradition had been transformed in 
such a way that the Romans were 
absolved of responsibility for the 
death of Jesus, and all the guilt 
was transferred to the Jews, this may 
have been the whole extent of the 
narrative. Our usual conception of 
the trial of Jesus is influenced by the 
fact that to us the closing act in the 
Gospel story, owing to its results, 
seems to be the most important event 
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in the history of the first century. 
Pilate did not see things in this light, 
and, doubtless, he would have been 
much surprised if he had been told 
that the ‘poor little Jew’ who ap- 
peared before him that day would 
cause his own name to be handed 
down in an immortal story. It may 
be that Pilate had examined the case 
of Jesus before he made his decision, 
and he may have made up his mind 
beforehand. In asking Jesus, ‘Art 
thou the King of the Jews?’ he was 
perhaps less formulating a question 
than indicating the motive for the 
sentence which he intended to pro- 
nounce, without paying attention to 
anything the accused might say. 
The fate of Jesus was sealed not at 
the Praetorium but at the moment 
when the Jewish authorities de- 
nounced Jesus as an agitator and as 
an aspirant to the Messiahship, and 
when the Procurator decided to ar- 
rest him.” (Maurice Goguel, The 
Life of Jesus.) 

After a century of discussion the 
case for the historicity of Matthew 
27: 25 has failed. The verse is re- 
garded as haggadic accretion re- 
sulting from the later controversy 
between Christian and Jew and char- 
acteristic of the situation after the 
Jewish revolt against the imperial 
Roman empire. 

What of John 19: 15? The answer 
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to that question is linked with the 
general problem regarding the 
nature of the Fourth Gospel. This 
gospel has received varied exposition 
from gnostic and idealistic and sym- 
bolic to sacramental and meditative. 
Formerly the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel made easy 
work of its story of the Passion. Only 
recently a professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation in a mid-west 
theological seminary could write: 

According to the Fourth Gospel, 
therefore, the entire responsibility 
for Jesus’ death lay with the Jewish 
leaders. This seems also a safe and 
sane historical judgment; for the un- 
likelihood is extreme that the Ro- 
mans would be alarmed by such a 
peace-loving leader as Jesus. The 
“scribes and Pharisees,’ on the other 
hand, would be likely to carry their 
purpose to remove him from their 
path to the bitter death because of 
the fundamental conflict between 
Jesus’ teaching and their ceremonial 
and priestly religion. (B. W. Robin- 
son, The Gospel of John.) 

The unanimous conclusion of its 
recent historical study has been to 
consider the Fourth Gospel a philo- 
sophical and dramatic treatise of the 
second century whose hero is not 
the Jesus of history but Jesus the in- 
carnate God and whose theme is 
Christian salvation. It was not writ- 
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ten by an apostle. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel was a_ philosopher 
and theologian of culture, not an eye- 
witness of the events of the life of 
Jesus or an historian. 

Ernest F. Scott has been cited as 
an authority in the interpretation of 
the Johannine literature for many 
years. In his The Historical and 
Religious Value of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, the well-known New Testament 
scholar denying the possibility of 
Johannine authorship asserts: 

“.. . there seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the fourth 
evangelist was not one of the origi- 
nal witnesses of the life of Jesus, but 
a later, derivative writer. His diver- 
gences from the Synoptic record are 
to be explained by his remoteness 
from the facts which he describes. 
He is no longer in a position to see 
the life of Jesus in its historical sur- 
roundings and under its true char- 
acter as a human life. The events 
have all receded into the distance 
so that he is free to deal with them 
imaginatively, in their ideal and 
spiritual import.” (B. W. Robin- 
son, The Gospel of John.) 

In a very frank discussion of the 
problems associated with the inter- 
pretation of the Johannine gospel, 
Dean Ernest C. Colwell of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of 
Chicago in his popular John De- 
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fends the Gospel entitles one chap- 
ter, “John Allegorizes the Gospel,” 
and concludes that “John rewrote 
the gospel in a way that made it 
easier for an apologist to defend,” 
treating the Passion Gospel as one 
of the special instances of rewrit- 
ing. (Jesus, A New Biography.) 

Professor Enslin joins the chorus 
of historical interpreters of the 
Fourth Gospel when he says: 

“Thus I am definitely inclined to 
the view that tradition tells us noth- 
ing about the actual author, and that 
all attempts to see the Galilean fisher- 
man as author in any degree of 
remove of this highly theological 
and apologetic brochure are unwar- 
ranted and misleading.” (M. S. 
Enslin, Christian Beginnings.) 

To deal now with the particular 
situation pictured in John 19: 15, 
we have no king but Caesar. On the 
face of it, this is slander contradicted 
by the total history of Israel and 
Judaism. God has been king of 
Israel for some three millennia. 
(1 Samuel.) If unwilling to consider 
the data of the Old Testament, re- 
read I Maccabees of Josephus’ de- 
scription of what went on in Judea 
between A. D. 66-73 or the estab- 
lished facts of the Bar Kochba rebel- 
lion against the might of Rome, 
A. D. 132-135. The entire history 


of the Jews from the time of Jesus 
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to the contemporary German tragedy 
can be summarized in a single 
phrase: devotion to God. Indeed, 
Christian interpreters who dwell 
upon Matthew 27: 25 and John 19: 
15 contradict themselves by describ- 
ing Israel’s loyalty to God as king. 
What surprises the historian is that 
these biblical literalists have not long 
since discovered the contradiction 
and acknowledged it. To accuse 
Judaism of apostasy to God when 
most of its sufferings have resulted 
from its loyalty to God is such an 
unfair construction of history that 
only invincible ignorance may be as- 
sumed as explanation. 

John 19: 15 is post eventum 
prophecy. As the apocalyptist living 
in the second century before the 
Christian era projected himself back 
into the sixth century before that 
era to transform his historical knowl- 
edge into advance prophetic knowl- 
edge, so the author of the Fourth 
Gospel writing in the second century 
and after the destruction of the Jew- 
ish nation by the Roman Empire 
and after the definite separation of 
Christianity from Judaism delib- 
erately transformed the later well- 
known historical facts into actual 
events of a century earlier. But is it 
quite fair for modern Christians 
who know the facts to continue this 
haggadic embellishment of history? 
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By S. R. HERBERT 


AsT month in these pages the state- 
ment was made that “the 
analogy attempted by the Franco 
Front between the Nazi persecution 
of the Jews and the situation of the 
Catholic Church in Spain was utterly 
dishonest.” This statement has been 
challenged. The Spanish Republi- 
can Government, we are told, was 
guilty of a relent- 
less persecution of 
a Church devoted 
toa, cha cata bite 
works. Another 
challenger, quot- 
ing Father Thorn- 
ing, Arnold Lunn, the Marquesa de 
Cienfuegos (neé Jane Anderson) 
and others of the Franco Front, in- 
dignantly denies that the Franco 
movement is anti-Semitic and 
charges that those American Jews 
“who favored the cause of the Span- 
ish Republic were encouraging perse- 
cution in one country (Spain) while 
denouncing it in another (Ger- 
many).” 
The facts of this controversy are of 


“The ideal Spain was represented 
by the Carlists who fought the 
bastard, Frenchified, and Euro- 
peanized Spain of the Liberals.” — 
Francisco Franco. 


—The Franco Front in America—Il 


fundamental importance to the peo- 
ple of this country. Two or three 
times during the war in Spain, the 
United States Government could 
have turned the tide in favor of the 
Republic by lifting the embargo on 
arms to Spain. Its failure to do so 
was attributable in part to pressure 
from the British Foreign Office but 
clearly the final 
decision to retain 
the embargo was 
taken because of 
domestic Catholic 
political pressure. 
This is the most 
open intervention American Catho- 
lics have ever made into Ameri- 
can foreign policy—even more posi- 
tive than their efforts to promote 
intervention in Mexico on behalf of 
their religious connections. Catholic 
policy on Spain was in accord with 
a world-wide policy dictated by the 
Vatican—a_ foreign-dictated policy. 
Vatican policy may be wise,’ but 
when it becomes the determining 
factor in American foreign policy, it 


*It is interesting to note that throughout the Catholic propaganda for Franco in this 
country there is constant denunciation of “international forces,” just as if the Catholic 
Church were not international. A familiar sight in New York City is the Social Justice 
salesman endlessly intoning, “Father Coughlin is against all international isms,” without 
seeming to realize that Catholicism is both international and a political ism. 
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should be recognized for what it is. 

The Nazi persecution of the Jews 
was a brutally calculated, govern- 
ment-encouraged attack by a power- 
fully organized majority on a dis- 
organized and weak minority. In 
Spain, on the other hand, the strug- 
gle, insofar as it had religious sig- 
nificance, represented a struggle be- 
tween Catholic factions. There were 
roughly two groups in the Catholic 
Church in Spain: 
one composed of 
those Catholics 
who looked on the 
Church as a spir- 
itual guide but re- 
fused to follow the 
dictates of the 
Church on politi- 
cal matters; the 
other composed of 
those people who saw the Church 
primarily as a political and economic 
institution. 

In a time of crisis, such as during 
the Fascist revolt of 1936, this latter 
group, controlling the Church ma- 
chinery in Franco Spain, in effect 
purged from the Church those be- 
lievers whose loyalty extended only 
to the spiritual church, and allowed 
even priests to be executed by the 
Franco forces without protest when 
those priests did not follow the politi- 
cal “line” of the Church. 


The Nazi persecution of the Jews 
was a brutally calculated, govern- 
ment-encouraged attack by a pow- 
erfully organized majority on a 
disorganized and weak minority. 
In Spain, on the other hand, the 
struggle, insofar as it had religious 
significance, represented a strug- 
gle between Catholic factions. 
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The comparison attempted by 
Father Thorning, by Arnold Lunn, 
by Father Coughlin, by Martin Dies, 
and by other members of the Franco 
Front in America between this situa- 
tion in Spain and the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews was dishonest (1) 
because it ignored the political Span- 
ish Church’s long record of opposi- 
tion to progressive and popular re- 
forms; (2) because it ignored 
the political 
Church’s part in 
the conspiracy for 
the revolt; (3) be- 
cause it ignored 
the political 
Church’s open 
and partisan ad- 
vocacy of the Fas- 
cist cause in the 
war, ignored the 
killing of Catholic priests and lay- 
men by Franco’s army, ignored the 
refusal of the Vatican to reopen the 
churches in Loyalist Spain when it 
was politically advantageous to have 
them closed; and finally (4) because 
the Franco movement, like the 
Franco Front in America, is anti- 
Semitic. 

Indeed, the anti-Semitism that has 
had such a remarkable growth in the 
United States in recent years is al- 
most entirely the result of the work 
of the Franco Front. Its roots are not 
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racist but religious; its basic pattern 
is not Nazi but Catholic. 

The Franco movement in Spain 
is passionately anti-Semitic but of 
wider significance is the fact that the 
Franco movement is dedicated to the 
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the United States. Kinder than Hit- 
ler, the Franco Fronters offer the 
Jews the alternative of joining them. 

(1) To the religious organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a 
majority of the Spanish people paid 


extirpation from 
Spanish soil of 
every vestige of 
the culture of 
Modern Europe— 
la bier erative 
ism”—with which 
in a thousand 
books, pamphlets 
and speeches it 
identifies the Jew. 
This is the true 


The Franco movement in Spain is 
passionately anti-Semitic but of 
wider significance 1s the fact that 
the Franco movement 1s dedicated 
to the extirpation from Spanish 
soil of every vestige of the culture 
of Modern Europe—‘liberalism” 
—with which in a thousand 
books, pamphlets and speeches it 
identifies the Jew. This is the true 
meaning of the Franco movement. 


spiritual homage;? 
most of them de- 
plored the politi- 
cal activities of the 
Church; many 
openly opposed 
them, and some, 
no longer able to 
distinguish clearly 
the religious form 
from the political 
substance, turned 


meaning of the 
Franco movement. 

The Franco Front in America 7s 
also anti-Semitic but of wider sig- 
nificance is the fact that, having 
found a successful historical prece- 
dent in Spain, a formula that worked 
—“The Franco Way”’—the Franco 
Front in America is now apparently 
preparing an assault on liberalism in 


in fury on the 
whole Church. 

The political organization of the 
Spanish Church has been guided 
largely by the Jesuits who were re- 
stored by Pope Pius VII in 1814 as 
an instrument for combatting the 
liberalism left throughout Europe in 
the path of Napoleon’s revolutionary 
armies. In Spain, for the greater part 


*The number of practicing Catholics in Spain is often exaggerated. George 
Bernanos, the distinguished writer and Catholic layman in “A Diary of My Times” (Mac- 
millan, 1938) which deals with the war in Spain tells of the canon of the Cathedral of 
Palma, Majorca, who justified the bloody repression on the island by saying that “. . . we 
had proof that last year only fourteen per cent of the Majorcans performed their Easter 
duties. So grave a situation justifies exceptional measures.” Also on August 8, 1939, the 
Cardinal Primate of Spain issued a pastoral—suppressed by Franco—which said that in the 
Toledo archdiocese “there are parishes where hardly five per cent of the men and no more 
than twenty per cent of the women go to Mass; nor is the percentage of those who go to 
confession and do their Easter duties much greater.” 
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of the last hundred and fifty years 
this political church has waged re- 
lentless warfare to wipe out all traces 
of the French Revolution and to 
fend off the nineteenth century from 
the Pyrenees. “Ignorant and stub- 
born monks led the resistance to 
progressive measures during the 
Nineteenth Century,” wrote Salva- 
dor de Madariaga in 1930. In two 
long and bloody wars this politi- 
cal church backed 
the Carlist forces 
for whom even a 
Bourbon Queen 
was not reaction- 
ary enough. 
Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Catholic 
thought in Spain 
—and not alone in 
Spain—constituted a bitter and un- 
compromising attack on democracy, 
liberalism, parliamentary govern- 
ment, public schools and all other 
reforms of the modern world. “Lib- 
eralism and constitutionalism are 


our bones.” 


this century’s manifestations of evil,” 
declared the Catholic writer and 
statesman, Juan Donoso Cortés. An- 
other Catholic writer, Antonio 
Aparisi.y Guijarro, wrote: “Liberal- 
ism is the great heresy of modern 
times. .. . We shall write it for the 
hundredth time: liberalism has 
poisoned our blood, and parliamen- 


Another Catholic writer, Antonio 


modern times... . 
write it for the hundredth time: 
liberalism has poisoned our blood, 
and parliamentarism has rotted 
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tarism has rotted our bones.” The 
Carlist thinker, Juan Vazquez de 
Mella, wrote: “Parliament seemed to 
me a national swamp, where the 
honor and fortune of my motherland 
had been submerged. . . . Parlia- 
mentary government is an unburied 
body: yes, an unburied body rotting 
out the vitals of the Latin peoples.” 
This Spanish Catholic thought of 
the Nineteenth Century is today en- 
joying an intellec- 
tual revival in 


Aparisi y Guyarro, wrote: “Lib- Spain. 
eralism is the great heresy of (2) When the 
We shall political Church 


found the Repub- 
lican Government 
of Spain in 1931 
in the hands of 
liberal forces, it at 
once began seeking means to over- 
throw it. At first it placed its hopes 
in a restoration of the monarchy, but 
as that hope faded, it turned to Fas- 
cism as a way out. 

The advent of the Spanish Repub- 
lic of 1931, to be followed shortly 
by the development of Vatican Fas- 
cism in Vienna, by Hitler’s seizure 
of power, by the expansion of Italian 
Fascism, caused changes in Catholic 
tactics in Spain. The influence of 
the Catholic political organization 
in Spain was, in the first years of the 
Republic, thrown to the young leader 
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Gil Robles, whose task it was to 
capture the Republic and emasculate 
it. In 1933 he visited Vienna to 
watch Dollfuss’s clerical Fascism at 
work; he attended the Nazis’ 
Nuremburg Congress in September. 
As Minister of War in the “Black 
Biennium’—the Republican name 
for the years 1934-1936—he made 
Francisco Franco his Chief of Staff, 
evinced a willingness to be Sr. Doll- 
full in 
Spain. He said, 
“For us Democ- 


Vatican 


racy is a transitory 
means of influenc- 
ing the politics of 
the country.... 
When we find 
ourselves con- 
fronted by a real- 
ity we seek to procure two things: 
to derive the greatest benefit from 
it, and to transform it to our ideol- 
ogy. What I do is to find a support- 
ing base on whatever offers itself 
to me in order to transform it and, 
if necessary, to destroy it.” 

It was Gil Robles and his Catalan 
followers who caused a cabinet crisis 
in March, 1935, by insisting on the 
death penalty for twenty Asturian 
revolutionaries. 

Two items in The New York 
Times shortly before the 1936 elec- 
tions will serve to emphasize the 


The Carlist province of Navarre 
was seething with Catholic con- 
spiracy throughout the years of 
the Republic. Carlist leaders like 
Fal Conde and the Conde de 
Rodezno were occupied with 
training Requetés |Carlist muili- 
tiamen| in the hills. 
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political affiliations of this Catholic 
political Church, affiliations which 
the Spanish people knew only too 
well. 


“But in the last few days the Conserva- 
tive Catholics, headed by War Minister 
José Maria Gil Robles, have become so con- 
vinced that a general election soon is in- 
evitable that they are reluctant to vote 
approval to Mr. Chapaprieta’s budget bill 
for 1936 which provides for new taxes 
that will ‘soak’ wealthy landowners whose 
interests the Catholic party is supposed to 
protect.” (NYT, Dec. 
9, 1935) 

“The Conservative 
Catholics opposed 
Premier Chapaprieta’s 
budget bill because 
wealthy landowners 
would suffer most 
from the increased 
taxation it provided.” 
CVV A Diecw = ero, 
1935+) 


The complete 
failure of Gil Robles to capture the 
Republic by legal means caused 
Catholic politics to swing radically 
to the Right in the spring of 1936, 
to the support of José Calvo Sotelo, 
once finance minister under the 
Monarchy, a man who had never 
compromised with the Republic, and 
who was openly to declare his Fas- 
cist ideals in the Cortes. Calvo Sotelo 
was one of a group of Catholics who 
attended a meeting held in Paris in 
September 29, 1932, at the residence 
of the Vicomtesse de la Gironde, to 
plan a monarchical restoration, ac- 
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cording to Felipe Bertran Gill, 
Falangist writer, who gives a de- 
tailed account of the military-falan- 
gist-catholic conspiracy in his “Prepa- 
raci6n y Desarrollo del Alzamiento 
Nacional” (“Preparation and De- 
velopment of the National Move- 
ment’) published in Franco 
Spain. Among those present were 
the exiled Alfonso XIII, 
Rodriguez, who was to be a Franco 
Minister of. Edu- 
cation; Yanguas 
Messia, today 
Franco’s envoy to 
the Vatican; and 
Don Antonio 
Goicoechea. Goi- 
coechea repre- 


Sainz 


sented the move- 
ment abroad. It 
was he who, with Carlist leaders, 
signed, in Rome, on March 31, 1934, 
an agreement with Mussolini in 
which Mussolini pledged his readi- 
ness to help with “the necessary 
measures of assistance the two par- 
ties in opposition to the regime ob- 
taining in Spain, in the task of over- 
throwing it....” 

In the late spring of 1936, the 
conspiracy was well under way. 
Bertran Giiell describes the Catholic 
politicians’ contributions: “For his 
part, Calvo Sotelo held many talks 
with different civil and military fig- 


There were also students who 
“remained silently absorbed, lis- 
tening to the teachers, in order the 
shortly to be converted them- 
selves into teachers of the su- 
preme art of winning heaven 
with arms in their hands in the 
Montana Barracks.... 
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ures. One of the last was held with 
General Villegas, who was supposed 
to head the movement in Madrid. 
. . » He also held interviews with 
Gil Robles, in the home of Juan 
Pujol [editor of smuggler Juan 
March’s Informaciones, a newspaper 
which was later revealed by 
Gestapo documents found in Bar- 
celona to be under Nazi influence], 
and with Ventosa [Catalan indus- 
trialist and finance 
minister under 
Alfonso XIII] in 
Hotel Ritz, 
giving them re- 
ports on his work; 
at some of these 
talks, Don Joa- 
quin Bau [indus- 
trialist] was pres- 
ent. The Conde de Rodezno visited 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera many 
times in prison... .” 


” 


The Carlist province of Navarre 
was seething with Catholic conspir- 
acy throughout the years of the 
Republic. Carlist leaders like Fal 
Conde and the Conde de Rodezno 
were occupied with training Re- 
quetés [Carlist militiamen] in the 
hills. Bertran Gill writes: “Many 
Requetés went to Italy and to Tunis 
to receive instruction and to learn 
how to handle grenades.” Early in 
1936 the Bishop of Pamplona blessed 
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the flag brought by a Falangist dele- 
gation and had his photograph taken 
with the young fascists. 

The Pamplona newspaper, E/ 
Pensamiento Navarro, on July 22, 
1938, gave an enthusiastic account 
of how priests in the Carlist country 
had participated in the conspiracy. 
Part of it follows: “The most effec- 
tive aid was given to the Tercio de 
Albarzuza [Carlist regiment] by the 
Carlist priests, who, thanks be to 
God, were ninety-nine per cent of 
the clergy in this part of the country. 
Each priest grouped round him in 
his village a number of Requetés, 
with sergeants and liaison men, and 
even stretcher-bearers. They passed 
on to them the orders and signals 
which were strictly carried out. It 
is thanks to all this that on July 19 
the public was able to witness the 
marvelous sight of priests placing 
themselves at the head of the move- 
ment and conferring on it the char- 
acter of a crusade, exhorting and 
leading to battle the ‘Red Berets,’ 
who had already been prepared and 
trained and whose close contacts 
with the priests had a result that 
few had anticipated.” 

Another center of Catholic revo- 
lutionary activity was Accidn Es- 
pafiola, Spain’s leading Catholic 
intellectual review during the Re- 
publican years, edited by the ex- 
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Anarchist Ramiro do Maeztu. Ber- 
tran Giiell says that soon after the 
Republic came in, anti-Republican 
forces collected 1,500,000 pesetas, 
part of which was used to set up a 
board “to collect and publish the 
texts of the great thinkers on the 
legitimacy of a revolt, for which pur- 
pose Accidn Espafiola was estab- 
lished on December 15, 1931.” 
There can be no doubt of the au- 
thenticity of this magazine’s Catholi- 
cism, for when it published its 89th 
issue at Burgos in March, 1937, it 
bore a benediction from the Spanish 
Primate, Isidro Cardinal Goma y 
Tomas. “We are and shall always 
be disciples of the great Cardinal 
Cisneros, who entrusted the defense 
of his just cause to the strength of 
his cannons. To these, following the 
example of the great Cardinal, and 
not to voting urns, do we entrust 
the safe-keeping of supreme interest 
of Religion and of the Fatherland,” 
declares the introduction to this vol- 
ume of Catholic thought. The author 
continues with this condemnation 
of democracy in outlining the work 
of the magazine: “And since for us 
it was evident, through reasoning 
and through knowledge, that de- 
mocracy and universal suffrage were 
embryonic forms of communism 
and anarchy [italics mine], we cried 
out that they must be fought by all 
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licit means; ‘even legal means,’ we 
quoted, in order to make under- 
stood, as best we could through the 
censorship, that if we hastened to 
put into practice the methods a 
legality—formal, but illegitimate— 
granted to us [participating in elec- 
tions, etc.] it was only to prepare 
the path for those who would one 
day march towards honor and glory, 
leaving behind them legalistic scru- 
ples. 

“We had, therefore, to fight against 
the erroneous ideas, propagated at 
times by outstanding people in cer- 
tain Catholic circles, regarding the 
illegality of insurrection and the use 
of force. Faced with the more or less 
skillful exhortations of obedience to 
the constituted authorities and with 
the proscription of all heroic efforts, 
we printed the well documented 
works of men who like Balmes, 
Solana, Guenechea and Castro Al- 
barran, expounded the true doctrine 
of the Church, until then obscured 
and deliberately falsified for politi- 
cal ends.” 

The Fascist doctrines of young 
Primo de Rivera and the anti-demo- 
cratic pronouncements of the Catho- 
lic politician Gil Robles were both 
eagerly printed by Accidn Espafiola. 
“When we discovered Catholic and 
Spanish truth, our applause was 
quick and our pages open,” states 
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the writer of the March, 1937, fore- 
word. “With the same joy we 
greeted the founding of the Spanish 
Phalanx and, making an exception, 
we reproduced complete, in Novem- 
ber, 1933, the speech of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera at the meeting of the 
last Sunday of that October. His 
words, one by one, we made ours, 
and a few numbers later we put into 
an editorial what seemed a coura- 
geous promise from Gil Robles: “We 
must create a new state and for it 
duties and sacrifices are necessary. 
What does it matter if it causes blood- 
shed! ... To realize our ideal we are 
not going to stop with archaic forms. 
Democracy is for us not an end but 
a means to go on to the conquest 
of a new state. When that time 
comes, Parliament shall submit or 
we will make it submit.’ ” 

The seditious work of Accidn 
Espanola is further revealed by the 
Catholic writer Eugenio Vegas Lata- 
pie in his introduction to the third 
edition (Valladolid, 1938) of 
Maeztu’s “Defensa de la Hispani- 
dad.” Describing the meetings that 
used to be held in the editorial offi- 
ces of Accién Espanola, in Madrid 
before the war, he writes: “That 
little room in which we met takes 
shape in my mind as a holy place, a 
new Covadonga of the New Spain. 
[It was at Covadonga in 718 that 


ee 
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the Reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors began.] That room comes to 
me now as a catacomb of the twen- 
tieth century, in which the future 
martyrs comforted each other in or- 
der to face, faithful to God and to 
Spain, the final peril; and also, as 
a tent on the battlefield, in which 
the Chiefs of the Crusade gathered 
on the eve of their initiation, ex- 
changed passwords and forged plans. 
The survivors among those con- 
spirators (conjurados) will recall the 
enigmatic smile of “The Technician’ 
—a name given to a chief of the 
General Staff, the principal link be- 
Sanjurjo, Mola, 
Goded and Franco—when anyone 
grew impatient because of the delay 
in the uprising. And of the rapid 
and the mysterious visits of ‘Don 


tween Generals 


Anibal, a pseudonym with which, 
indiscretions, 
Ramiro Ledesma Ramos [Falangist 
leader] had himself announced, and 
the frequent telephone calls of ‘Don 
Paco,’ behind which gentle name hid 
one of the outstanding chiefs of the 


in order to avoid 


National Police, in constant com- 
munication with Jorge Vigén and 
other conspirators.” 

Other visitors to this anti-demo- 
cratic center included various Catho- 
lic priests, according to Vegas Lata- 
pie, who mentions the Benedictine 
Father Alcocer and the Jesuit Aca- 
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demician Father Garcia Villada. 
There were also students who “re- 
mained silently absorbed, listening 
to the teachers, in order shortly to 
be converted themselves into teach- 
ers of the supreme art of winning 
heaven with arms in their hands in 
the Montafia barracks... . 

Another disclosure of seditious 
activities within the Catholic Church 
is given by Father José Calasanz 
Baradat, Superior of the Fathers of 
the Sacred Heart in Barcelona be- 


> 


fore the war, who, some months 
after the revolt broke out, made his 
way to Melilla, Spanish Morocco, 
where he published a pamphlet un- 
der the authorization of the Rebel 
Department of Propaganda at Sala- 
manca. According to Father Cala- 
sanz Baradat, from the first days of 
the Republic, he and the other monks 
were in rebellion. He says that in 
his monastery at Barcelona the Mon- 
archist flag was on display from the 
very moment the Republic outlawed 
it. Of the Republican flag, he writes: 
“In the first year of the Republic, 
on Corpus Christi Day, they forced 
us to display the Republican flag 
in our houses ; this was the first and 
last time that it profaned our balcon- 
ies in Barcelona, and during the 
night that irresponsible rag received 
its expiation in the courtyard of the 
Residence where, after fitting hon- 
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ors, we finished it by means of an 
auto-da-fe.” 

Father Calasanz Baradat openly 
proclaims the participation of the 
Fathers of the Sacred Heart in the 
preparations of the rising: “In close 
communication with the liaison 
agents of the glorious movement, 
we knew the day and even the hour 
of the uprising, and knowing that 
the religious houses were to take no 
part in the fighting, it was arranged 
that nothing compromising should 
be in the houses. . . . On the night 
of July 18 we were up and dressed 
in street clothes. Some young people 
who at midnight were to report to 
the garrisons or the concentration 
places appointed beforehand gath- 
ered in our house.” 

Commenting on this incident, the 


April 


Basque Catholic weekly Euzko 
Deya, published in Paris, wrote (Sep- 
tember 4, 1938): “It can be seen 
that if ‘the religious houses were to 
take no part’ in the revolt, they were 
at least to be concentration points for 
the lay Rebels. That is to say that at 
Barcelona, as at other places, there 
were churches, convents, and mon- 
asteries at the service of the rebel- 
lion during these decisive hours. 
The Astrian brothers, Carlists, have 
admitted the same thing (La Voz de 
Espafia) regarding San Sebastian, 
where the Rebels gathered before- 
hand at the house of the Carmelites 
and the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd; in this Church there were arms 
and Falangist uniforms.” 


(To be continued) 


“]l had never yet encountered a people which did not 
dedicate its energies to fighting hostile neighbors, to acquiring 
the means for luxurious living, to displaying prowess and wis- 
dom, to accumulating wealth, to indulging, in whatever manner 
it might be, the natural human passions. But in the case of the 
Jews, their interests, their whole life, their thoughts, their love, 
their prowess and everything else were dedicated to a single 
passion—their God. On him they concentrated their being, and 
on how to carry out his commandments down to the minutest 


and strangest ritualistic details.” 


—Words spoken by a Roman officer in The Nazarene, 
by Sholem Asch. 


Pat POWER OPT Hey OREN LIFE 


By DOUGLAS V. STEERE—“Sow yourselves, sow the living part of you 


in the furrows of the world.’—Unamuno. 


s I read the journals, the letters 
~ and the essays of men like 
George Fox, Isaac Penington and 
William Penn, there is only one 
phrase that I find adequate to describe 
what I find there: the power of an 
open life. Their acts of boldness, their 
strength under persecution, their ap- 
palling disregard for convention ; the 
clarity of their witness; even the very 
freshness of the speech they minted in 
order to describe their new-found 
life, all testify to these men’s lives 
having been opened and held open 
to a power that shone through them. 

Today the Society of Friends is 
happy to be known as an eminently 
respectable and sensible people. We 
are held in high esteem by nearly all. 
Someone recently noted how admir- 
ably we had adapted to our environ- 
ment. Our actions are marked by 
caution. We are one of the “historic 
peace churches.” We have a great 
name to keep unsoiled so that it is 
essential to consider and reconsider 
about giving offense to society at 
large and to that considerable incre- 
ment of society at large, that lodges 


within our own lives, on anything 
except the century-old testimonies. 

From time to time it is good to hear 
of the lives of early Friends just as it 
is good to read over the Sermon on 
the Mount of Jesus’ commandment 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. It 
heightens aspiration and is not un- 
like setting the clock a half-hour fast 
and then always making allowance 
for it. Above all, we are determined 
to avoid being fanatical about reli- 
gion. We know how to apply the 
brakes. If one stays within the bounds 
of a decent respectability in religion, 
we argue, one is at least preserved 
from a good deal of hypocrisy and 
many other of the dangers of zeal. 
It is true that not many of our mem- 
bers travel in the ministry any longer. 
Publishing truth is after all a pre- 
tension to certainty and a trespassing 
upon the personalities of others that 
is unbecoming to a generation that 
looks upon religion as a delicate 
matter of personal taste. On our 
lips there is the prayer: O 
God, teach us to do thy will— 
to a certain extent. 

To a certain extent. Is this 


From a Wit.t1AM Penn Lecrure 
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the inevitable result of these 
centuries of adaptation to our 
environment? Is this as near as we 
care to come to the power of the open 
life that laid hold of those early 
Friends’ lives and that strikes out at 
us from them? In the first book of 
The World as Will and Idea, Arthur 
Schopenhauer is commenting on the 
way in which an orang-outang can 
be distinguished from a man. He 
notes that the orang-outang is so 
cunning that he 
knows enough to 
warm himself at a 
fire, but his cun- 
ning does not 
reach to the next 
stage. He does not 
know enough to 
put more weed on 
the fire to renew it. Do we in this 
generanon know how to renew the 
fire of our great past or must it 
sdowly die out among us? Are we to 
go on as the “Inheritors,” living 
tamely off the principal that has been 
stored up for us; are we what Albert 
Schweitzer calls the Epigone, the 
pigmies who overrun the earth after 
the great ones have died and left it? 

“If thou wilt receive the kingdom 
that cannot be shaken,” wrote Pen- 
ington, “thou must wait to have that 
discovered in thee which may be 
shaken.” I know a number of Young 


ence of Gad. 


The conditions that I find in these 
men of the open life are a sense of 
vocenon, a living in the decision, a 
yielding te the principle, ¢ coming 
under holy obedience or into devo- 
non, @ hfe of practice in the pres- 


April 


Friends, at least, in whom thaz in 
themselves which may be shaken has 
been discovered: that in themselves 
which is only the shell of our con- 
temporary late Renaissance indus- 
trialized culture; zat in themselves 
which is only their proud confidence 
in the self-sufficiency of their “vivid 
and persuasive personalities,” that in 
themselves which although spoken 
of as sensibleness and Christian cau- 
tion turns out to be chiefly lack of 
faith, cowardice, 
sloth, and native 
inertia. For these 
seekers, at least, 
the search after 
the conditions of 
the power of the 
open life is im- 
perative at this 
time. 

What are the conditions of such 
an open life in our day? Because 
these early Friends have such a ring 
of the authentic about them I am 
drawn to search them for these con- 
ditions. There must of necessity, 
however, be a continual shuttling be- 
tween their insights and our life 
situation. 

The conditions that I find in these 
men of the open life are a sense of 
vocation, a living in the decision, a 
yielding to the principle, a coming 
under holy obedience or into devo- 


1940 


tion, a life of practice im the presence 
of God. 


You Are Impelled 


Look at Fox, at Penington, at 
Penn. Each had a sense of vocation, 
of mission. They were open to be 
used. Each of these men had found 
and been found by an order beyond 
themselves in whose service they re- 
vealed this power of the open life. 

What did this sense of vocation 
mean to these 
men? I was forced 
to explain this as 
best I knew how 
before 
seventy members 
of the Bruderhof 


near Fulda in 


some 


west-central Ger- 

many three years ago. After the war 
these people lived in German cities, 
and like ourselves were seeking after 
a deeper visitation of the religious 
life. They reached the conclusion 
that it could not be found amid the 
compromises necessary to live in 
bourgeois society, and with their 
leader Eberhard Arnold, withdrew 
to a large farm which was later ex- 
changed for the one they now occupy. 
They insisted that only in such colo- 
nies, only in such withdrawal, could 
the religious vocation be pursued in 
our day, and urged me to explain 


In spite of all the difficulties and 
complexities and dangers of being 
absorbed by the secular culture of 
our own day, I believe that this 
insight into the religious vocation 
as one to be planted squarely in 
the thick of the world 1s sound. 
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how we could honestly believe to the 
contrary. Their life, with consider- 
able liberating modifications, is of 
course the pattern of the medieval 
monastic conception of the religious 
vocation. The conventional Prot- 
estant pattern, for those who feel 
called to a special dedication, which 
may be regarded as something of an 
individualistic equivalent for this 
membership in a community set 
apart, is entrance into the profes- 
sional ministry 

with its monasti- 
cism of the pas- 
tor’s study. This 
has persisted up to 
our own day in 
Protestant circles. 
Early Friends 
refused to identify 
the religious vocation with either of 
these established patterns. They as- 
serted their unity with all creation 
and except where ostracism and 
persecution drove them to withdraw 
separate communities, they 
sought to live in the world and to 
bear their witness from within. Nor 
was there to be a single professional 
ministerial pattern for those who felt 
the call to special dedication. All use- 
ful work was an acceptable ministry 
to God and such vocal ministry as 


into 


they had, sprang out of the corporate 
group, all members of which ac- 
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cepted this broader conception of the 
ministry. Yet by their vocation these 
Friends did feel themselves knit to 
an inner community, to a new order, 
to a new unity with men that se- 
verely limited their conformity to 
the existing social practices of their 
time and yoked them to their trans- 
formation. 

But consider the price of this con- 
tinuing to live in an outward order 
whose many wrongs they were 
acutely aware of, and felt called 
upon to transform. Only by the 
most intensive cultivation of their 
lives within the new order was there 
any hope of resisting the pull of its 
contorted outer counterpart in the 
world about them. Yet they never 
tired of repeating that the ultimate 
blasphemy was to break the active 
bond between the two. In spite of all 
the difficulties and complexities and 
dangers of being absorbed by the 
secular culture of our own day, I 
believe that this insight into the reli- 
gious vocation as one to be planted 
squarely in the thick of the world is 
sound. John Locke declares that no 
democratic parliament should be al- 
lowed to be in continuous session. 
The legislators should be dismissed 
for a part of each year in order to 
return to their homes and to live 
under the laws they have enacted. 


April 


This is not irrelevant to the religious 
vocation. 

But if we do take this free concep- 
tion of the religious vocation many 
believe that it is still to be proved in 
our generation whether the world 
will not in time wear down the reli- 
gious sense of vocation unless the 
person be in some special form of 
direct service to others like teaching, 
or social work, or medicine. The sense 
of purified isolation from the rest 
of the industrial and commercial life 
that those who make this assertion 
presume to exist in teaching, social 
work, or medicine is not borne out 
in fact. Teachers, social workers and 
doctors are caught up in the same 
fabric of our contemporary life as 
others, they are paid from the same 
sources, live usually in the same com- 
munities, and read the same maga- 
zines and newspapers as others. Only 
as they are blind are they unaware of 
these connections. And the fact that 
they deal directly with people con- 
tinually instead of with problems of 
organization, of commerce, or with 
animals, or with physical materials is 
no guarantee whatever of their per- 
sistence in the religious vocation. 
We all stand at the same fron- 
tier, 

By none of the varying garments 
in which the real problem of voca- 
tion has sought to conceal itself: 
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withdrawal from society; the 
professionalized ministerial 
pattern, the identification of 
the religious vocation with cer- 
tain special forms of work, in 
none of these were the early Friends 
misled. Vocation, the real vocation, 
is the yielding of a man’s life, all of 
his life, to an order beyond the self 
that unites all creation. 


You Decide 


Talk to a man who has yielded to 
his vocation. He is alive. He is teach- 
able. Yet there is 
a sureness, there is 
a kind of author- 
ity, there is a clean, 
clear, frank ring to 
what he says and 
to what he leaves unsaid. When you 
speak, he listens and a conversation 
with him is two-sided. He speaks to 
what you have said and to you 
through what you have said. If you 
are not sincere, he is often silent and 
you do the talking. There is some- 
thing divisive about his speech as 
there is about his silences. You feel 
it searching you and unsettling you 
toward inwardness. For his person is 
alive. He is under obedience to some- 
thing. 

I once had a two-hour conversa- 
tion with Karl Barth at Bonn. After 
the first ten minutes we were in al- 


Talk to a man who has yielded to 
his vocation. There is something 
divisive about his speech as there 
ts about his silences. 
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most continuous disagreement, not 
about details, but about fundamen- 
tals. I remember walking up the 
street toward the trolley after I had 
left his house. I had a sense of having 
just come out of a cold bath and a 
hard rub with a rough towel. I knew 
what I believed more clearly than 
ever before as a result of this con- 
versation with him in which he 
searched me and challenged me to 
the root. I knew that I had met some- 
one who was alive. His way was not 
my way, but he was laid hold of by 
his engagement, 
this calling. He 
had yielded to it 
and was alive. He 
made others alive 
and he made 
others decide. 

John Reed once told one of the 
editors of the Metropolitan, “You 
and I call ourselves friends, but we 
are not really friends, because we 
don’t believe in the same things.” 
The pace at which that belief pro- 
ceeds must be set by the believer, but 
the existence of all real friendship 
rests ultimately on both parties mov- 
ing toward a fixed point beyond 
themselves. That inflexible loyalty to 
the order beyond himself may appear 
as a menace to friendship—as its 
enemy. Yes, it is an enemy to the 
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soft friendships, the gentle senti- 
mental attachments that try to make 
each other their gods, but only suc- 
ceed in a temporary form of idol- 
worship. But as Nietzsche saw so 
clearly, this enmity is the growing tip 
of real friendship: “In one’s friend 
one shall have one’s best enemy.” 

Fox was a man who saw that the 
Kingdom of God existed and who 
lived in it. And such a life was deci- 
sive. And decisive lives call for deci- 
sion. And if men feel the axe of 
decision laid to the root of their lives 
they tremble and they burn. 

“The glory of God’s love,” wrote 
George MacDonald, “lies in the in- 
exorableness of his demands.” And 
that means not a willingness to read 
of the revelations of others, or of the 
development of the church or of its 
intellectual defenses. It means a will- 
ingness to exist within the Kingdom 
of Heaven, a willingness to be laid 
hold of by the love of God, a will- 
ingness to come and to remain under 
holy obedience, and a willingness to 
reweave the life in response to this 
power that you have discovered. 

The gate into the open life is strait 
and the way is narrow. Like it or not, 
if you would come into the open life 
you cannot escape Decision. And 
after Decision there are continuous 
decisions. 


April 
You Live From God 


Central in all sense of vocation, 
back of all need for Decision, lies 
the presence of the root or the prin- 
ciple of God in each man, that is not 
to be confused with his will, or his 
reason, or his feelings, yet which is 
their ground, their base, and longs to 
use them in zts service. Nowhere can 
this distinction between the root and 
the functions be better illustrated 
than in the distinction between a 
genius and an apostle. A genius is a 
man natively endowed with a Her- 
culean power of will, or a rare intelli- 
gence, or a set of feelings as sensitive 
as an Aeolian harp, or perhaps with 
some combination of these. An apos- 
tle may have none of these high 
native gifts, but all that he has has 
been yielded to the principle, the 
root, within him. The life of an apos- 
tle is open to all. A genius may be an 
apostle, but not as genius—only as 
man. And perhaps no group of men 
find it so difficult to live from this 
root as those whose native genius in 
any one of these ranges offers them 
the temporary consolations of bril- 
liant self-sufficiency. William Penn 
knew this well enough. 

As long as these functions rebel- 
liously seek a pretentious self-sufh- 
ciency, no matter how magnificent 
their effort, the life of the bearer can 
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never be really open; nor can it open 
the life of society. 

Yet to yield all to this root is not, 
as the advocates of human depravity 
love to repeat, to strangle for once 
and for all the native functions of 
will and intellect and feelings in man. 
Yielding to, and ever attentive to this 
center, these functions become for 
the first time really fruitful, really 
nurtured, and feel the sensitive reins 
of the divine lead- 
ings that exist for 
their guidance. 
Given this yield- 
ing, the root is re- 
lated to the func- 
tions as the palm 
is to the fingers, 
and be these 
fingers long or 
short, tapering or blunt, strong or 
weak, by their native endowment, 


equality. 


they are all open to connection with 
the palm. 

It is, then, in this principle and in 
the dominion of this principle over 
all, that we have our true being. It 
is in this principle that we receive 
our inner education. It is in and 
through this principle that the per- 
suasive love of a Father God moves: 
a God whose love is so great that it 
refuses to crush its child into de- 
pendent yielding, as all earthly 
power does, but will only persuade 


It ts here at the ground of man’s 
being, and in God’s love for it, 
and in His longing for it to open 
into life within a man and guide 
his every function, it 1s here and 
here alone that it is possible to 
locate any realistic basis of human 
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him, leaving him free to open and 
to share in this abiding Life in the 
world, or to remain closed. “Only 
the omnipotent,” wrote Kierkegaard 
in his Journal, “could so restrain 
Himself. Any less power would press 
out its egoism at some point and 
make others dependent.” 

It is here at the ground of man’s 
being, and in God’s love for it, and 
in His longing for it to open into 
life within a man 
and guide his 
every function, it 
is here and here 
alone that it is pos- 
sible to locate any 
realistic basis of 
human equality. 
At this point the 
accomplish- 
ments and the world’s estimates and 
the unequal gifts of natural genius 
which we simply cannot deny, all of 
these drop away and all men are dis- 
covered of equal worth. 

It is in principle that we have fel- 
lowship with the mystical body of 
Christ, here is the vine of which we 
are the branches. 

Here is the new order, the new 
community. Here is the center out of 
which comes the enduring concern 
for cutting away those barriers to 
equality which warp the lives of 
God’s loved ones, our brothers in the 
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world. Here and not in some socio- 
logical or political doctrine is to be 
found the basis of any social reforms 
that Friends have ever undertaken. 
Here is a source that lets no natural 
barrier like tradition or custom or 
numbers or the supposed incorrigibil- 
ity of human nature move it. “Race 
discrimination has gone on for- 
ever,” says the world. “Then it 
has gone on long enough,” says 
the principle, and soon some 
daring director of a school an- 
nounces that it will henceforth 
not exclude any qualified pupil 
on the ground of race. 

The sense of vocation, the neces- 
sity for decision, the yielding to the 
principle, the root, are now before 
us as conditions of the open life. 


You Obey God 


During the past thirty years much 
has been written about the mystical 
character both of our experience and 
of our forms of worship. That re- 
emphasis has been both sound and 
good. But the time has come when 
our generation must ask ourselves 
the eminently practical question: 
What is that single condition that 
underlies my entry into and my exist- 
ing within that open life that we 
have sensed in the mystics? What 
is the single condition that can 
keep me renewed in my reli- 
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gious vocation while I live 
neck-deep in a world so much 
of whose culture I have come 
to recognize as diametrically 
opposed to this life? What is 
the single condition in which 
saint, mystic, and simple peas- 
ant believer are all one? That 
condition is called either devo- 
tion or holy obedience. 

There have been so many haloes 
placed about the saints and so much 
reverence spun around our own men 
and women who have lived in the 
power of the open life that we are 
in danger of putting them in a class 
apart. The difference between one 
of them and most of us is not that he 
has had some mysterious experi- 
ence, or that he possesses some nat- 
ural genius or bent to sanctity or 
some obscure faculty of apprehen- 
sion. The difference is simply a dif- 
ference in the completeness of his 
abandonment to the principle, and 
the resulting influence of this on the 
simplification and ordering of his 
life. Such a man is “self-given with- 
out condition to the purposes of 
God.” We are not. Jan Ruysbroeck 
put it simply to some fashionable 
young Brussels priests who were 
visiting him: “Ye are as holy as ye 
wish to be.” 

Here is the fourth condition of 
the open life that we must learn, not 
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with our minds alone, but with our 
beings. For vocation, decision and 
life under the principle, the root, are 
all conditioned by devotion, by holy 
obedience, and for one who has 
given up the outward forms of the 
medieval religious vocation how 
carefully this obedience must be ad- 
hered to! Once more, however, the 
obedience, the devotion is not grim. 
It is glad. And it is prompt and 
spirited. Listen to two great guides 
of souls on the life of devotion: It is 
glad. “No one is so amiable in the 
ordinary 
course of life as a 


inter- 


really devout man. 
He is simple, 
straightfor- 
ward, open as the day, unpreten- 
tious, gentle, solid and true. What- 
ever some persons may say, true devo- 
tion is never a melancholy thing 
either for itself or for others. How 
should the man who continually en- 
joys the truest happiness, the only 
happiness ever be sad? “To serve God 
is to reign,’ even if it be in poverty, 
in humiliation, and in suffering,” 
wrote Jean Grou. 

Here is the heart of the matter, 
and if it is grasped it throws all the 
practices connected with devotion 
into a fresh light. Prayer becomes a 
time of coming under obedience to 
the principle. It does not matter 


“Did thee yield?” is the real 
query to put to ourselves as to the 
outcome of prayer. 
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where we begin in prayer. We 
may begin with a petition, some- 
thing we feel we must have. De- 
mand that your dear one be saved. 
Soon you will find yourself pleading 
that you be made worthy to have 
her saved to continue companionship 
with you, then you may begin to 
sense a longing to be used in God’s 
service whatever the outcome, and 
you may conclude by re-dedicating 
both yourself and the one you love 
to God’s love and get up from your 
prayer quiet and still. “Did thee , 
yield?” is the real 
query to put to 
ourselves as to the 
outcome of prayer. 
In intercessory 
prayer, it is good to “retire, sit 
awhile, and travail for them.” We 
may also “feel how life will arise 
. and how mercy will reach 
towards them and how living words 
from the tender sense may be reached 
forth to their hearts deeply by the 
hand of the Lord for their good.” 
Yet it may not be only a word, but a 
visit, and a frank talk, or a gift, or a 
position you could secure for them, 
or a basic change in your own manner 
of life that will be required of you 
as the result of your intercessory 
prayer. Unless you are ready for 
action under holy obedience, it 
would be well to abandon inter- 
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cessory prayer. Ward Applegate once 
told me of how an uncle of his 
prayed for the health of a nephew 
who had just taken over a farm 
where the barnyard, through the 
spring months, was a wallow of 
mud. And the next day he delivered 
a pair of hip boots to the nephew. 
When we grasp the real nature of 
prayer as an exercise of devotion we 
may then see why the man of devo- 
tion “has no need of a book or a 
method or of great efforts of the 
head or even of the will” in his 
prayer. The further a man goes in 
devotion the simpler the prayer may 
become until a Francis of Assisi may 
in the later years of his life murmur 
only, “My God, my all,” and there is 
nothing more to say. The apparatus 
is wholly secondary. But the recoy- 
ery of the root, the being brought 
low, the being baptized into the con- 
dition of those in need, the yielding 
to the principle, the becoming sub- 
ject to the root, coming into holy 
obedience, into devotion: that is the 
heart of prayer. And only the regular 
practice of that can hold a man in 
his vocation in the midst of the diver- 
sions of our day. George Fox has 
said all that is necessary: “Be still 
and cool in thy own mind and spirit 
from thy own thoughts, and then 
thou wilt feel the principle of God, 
to turn thy mind to the Lord, from 
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whom His strength, and power to 
allay all blusterings, storms and 
tempests. That is it which works up 
into patience, into innocency, into 
soberness, into stillness, into staid- 
ness, into quietness, up to God with 
His Power... . . Be staid in the prin- 
ciple of God in thee that it may 
raise thy mind up to God. . . and 
thou wilt find strength from Him 
and find Him to be a God at hand.” 

The little things that become clear 
to us take on a new importance under 
holy obedience. “Take heed of despis- 
ing the day of small things, or the 
low voice of God in thy heart,” said 
Penington. To the world that judges 
from without, these often seem trifles 
and irritating scruples. To one who 
comes under holy obedience it is not 
easy to learn to readjust one’s sights 
and to realize that there is nothing 
either little or great when it is a 
question of the things of God. What 
bears His accent, however small it 
may seem in itself, becomes impera- 
tive. It is out of scrupulous regard 
for these gentle intimations that Fox 
was drawn to testify against oppress- 
ing the poor, against underpaying 
servants, against the death penalty 
for stealing, against Friends holding 
slaves in the Barbadoes. Here is the 
way the testimonies grew. Here in 
these little intimations come the con- 
cerns that took Mrs. Noble to the 
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Rhondda Valley in 1926 or Corder 
Catchpool to Lithuania ten years 
later. Here is the living bud out of 
which the valid new insights and 
patterns emerge. 

I was lost in the woods a year ago 
and last summer I resolved to pur- 
chase a compass. I chose the one I 
wanted, and the keeper of the little 
hardware store in a small northern 
Michigan town threw in a piece of 
advice as he wrapped it up, “There’s 
just one thing, son, you want to re- 
member about this 
compass — believe 
it!” It is in the 
little things, in 
recognizing what 
William Blake 
called “the holi- 
ness of Minute 
Particulars,” in minding the ray of 
light we have, in believing the com- 
pass and following it, that we grow 
in holy obedience—in devotion. 
“There is no safe dallying with 
truth.” “He that condemneth small 
things shall fall by little and little.” 

Harold Gray, who was a conscien- 
tious objector in the war and was 
imprisoned first at Leavenworth and 
then at Alcatraz, once said, “The 
world goes forward because in the 
beginning one man or a few were 
true to the light they saw, and by 
living by it, enabled others to see.” 


The further a man goes in devo- 
tion the simpler the prayer may 
become until a Francis of Assisi 
may in the later years of his life 
murmur only, “My God, my all,” this 
and there is nothing more to say. 
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It may all be summed up in a sentence 
that was used to describe the career 
of a woman who had lived in the 
power of the open life, “She started 
a great work by beginaing small 
and promptly.” 

The dry times come, the plateaus 
in the curve of spiritual learning, the 
lean weeks and months. Then, as 
never before, do we come to recog- 
nize the preciousness of a life that is 
devoted to the principle in spite of 
all. It is in those times that we are 

schooled 


tience. 


in pa- 
“TT here*is a 
time to want as 
well as to abound 
while we are in 
world. And 
the times of want- 
ing, as well as 
abounding, are greatly advantageous 
to us,” wrote Penington after he had 
known the most extreme worldly as 
well as inner privations. Von Hiigel 
used to remind us of the way a desert 
traveler took a sandstorm. He would 
get his camel to lie down, lie down 


behind him, 
robe and quietly wait. When the 


cover himself with his 


storm had ceased, he would rise, 
shake out the blanket, 
camel, and ride on. Holy obedience, 


mount the 


devotion, calls for patience with our- 
selves as we move in the vocation, 
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in the decision, keeping close to the 
root. 


You Work With God 


But there is a sense in which 
prayer, and the meticulous following 
of the “low voice of God in the 
heart,” and the learning to be pa- 
tient with ourselves are still incom- 
plete. For there is still the life of 
action where we are planted in the 
center of a world which seldom 
recognizes our deeper vocation, 
which resists us, a world with which, 
if we are not to withdraw to a 
Bruderhof, we must engage. And it 
is here that we meet the fifth condi- 
tion and the privilege of the open 
life—the practice not only of but in 
the presence of God. Here. is the 
inner activity of prayer and contem- 
plation turned outward but retain- 
ing its center. We have long been 
taught about entering the presence of 
God in prayer and there earning 
enough serenity to face a few hours 
of dispersion in outer activities. Fox 
was unwilling to stop here. He stood 
and acted in the presence and power 
of God when mobs were jostling and 
kicking and pounding him, and in 
this presence even his bruised body 
was renewed from within. If we live 
close to the root, the 2 is as avail- 
able in action as in contemplation. 
We must learn to act as well as to 


April 


pray in the presence of God. That is 
the way of faith that is open to all. 
Meister Eckhart commented on the 
importance of learning to work “not 
as if one were running away from 
the inner contemplation ... but one 
should learn to work with this con- 
templation in him, with him, and 
emerging from him so that... one 
becomes accustomed to working col- 
lectedly . . . for then he becomes a 
fellow workman with God.” Prac- 
tice in the presence of God means to 
“work collectedly” and to become “a 
fellow workman with God”—noth- 
ing less. 

Is this working in the presence of 
God transferable to the assembly 
line of Budd Manufacturing plant, 
or the Ford Motor Company, or to a 
coal mine, or to a household servant 
who is expected to stay on duty 14 
hours a day? If it is not, it is a ter- 
rible indictment of the working con- 
ditions that so fatigue and draw the 
body’s claims into the focus of at- 
tention that the ease and the col- 
lectedness are gone. Such stones of 
excessive fatigue must be lifted. 


You Are Now a True Revolutionary 


Given a man or a woman who has 
fulfilled these conditions: who has 
been found by a ‘sense of vocation, 
who has entered into the decision, 
who keeps close to the root, who is 
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under holy obedience and who has 
learned to distinguish between “the 
doing of things” and “the doing of 
things in the virtue, in the life, in the 
power” and you have an open life, a 
cell of the new order. Here is a 
true revolutionary against 
which neither a false political 
or economic or social structure 
nor conventional religious pro- 
fession can ultimately stand. 
“One—two—a hundred—a thousand 
—ten thousand disinterested men, 
men dedicated, men surrendered; 
men with the last dross of self burnt 
out of them; and the laws of eco- 
nomics begin to crack into frag- 
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ments,” wrote Middleton Murry. 
George Fox has added his word 
about the man grounded in the 
power of the open life: “The Lord 
said unto me that if but one man 
or woman were raised up by this 
power to stand and live in the same 
spirit that the prophets and apostles 
were in which gave forth the scrip- 
tures, that man or woman should 
shake all the country in their pro- 
fession (Christianity) for ten miles 
around.” 

The need is here. The fellowship 
is here. The power is here. Are we 
ready to come into the power of the 
open life? 


(This lecture was delivered in the Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 1937) 


It is very dangerous to go into eternity 
with possibilities which one has oneself pre- 
vented from becoming realities. A possibility is 
a hint from God. One must follow it. In every 
man there is latent the highest possibility, one 
must follow it. If God does not wish it then let 
him prevent it, but one must not hinder oneself. 
Trusting to God I have dared, but I was not 
successful; in that is to be found peace, calm, 
and confidence in God. I have not dared: that 1s 
a woeful thought, a torment in eternity. 


—SorEN KIERKEGAARD. 


SPIVAK’S SILVER CHARLIE—II 
By EDWARD KELLEY —Behind the scenes. 


In 1934, the National Union for Social Justice was incorporated by 
Father Coughlin and Marie and Dorothy Rhodes, two more Social Justice 
Publishing Co. employees. It was an illstarred venture designed to hold 
the balance of power between the Democrats and Republicans, but after its 
collapse in 1936, it was dissolved. But even in its short career, it could not 
keep its skirts clean. It is the same story of the difficulties Silver Charlie 
had in keeping his accounts straight. As pastor of St. Therese Parish 
(the Shrine of the Little Flower), he was administrator of the parish funds, 
bound in conscience to guard the goods of the Church with a paternal care, 
to invest them wisely and at a profit if possible. But the National Union for 
Social Justice—his vest pocket—had no money and so Father Coughlin, as 
administrator of his parish funds, lent Father Coughlin, incorporator of the 
National Union for Social Justice, $2,000. Presumably, Father Coughlin 
offered himself as the best of security and opportunity for profit. He then, 
as we have seen above, borrowed $100,000 from himself as incorporator of 
the R.L.L.F. and another $10,000 from himself as sole stockholder of the 
Social Justice Publishing Co. Assuredly, the National Union for Social 
Justice could have held a one man creditors’ meeting. While this $122,000 
was a small fraction of the $723,847.18 taken in by the N.U.SJ. in the two 
years of its existence, it was the initial impetus which started the party on 
its inglorious career. Mr. Spivak also notes that at the time of incorpora- 
tion, the address of the N.U.S.J. was given as 12 Mile Rd. and Woodward 
Ave.—the same as the Shrine. While a purist might object to the use of 
ecclesiastic—and therefore tax-exempt—property as the home of a political 
party, we can readily excuse such a slip on Father Coughlin’s part as due 
to his inability to keep separated his numerous capacities and activities. 

On February 13, 1936, Father Coughlin incorporated the Social 
Justice Publishing Co., selling to himself 10 shares at $100 each which 
were the only shares issued of the 500 authorized, making himself the sole 
stockholder in this profitmaking enterprise. As we have come to expect, 
the three trustees of the new corporation were Chas. E. Coughlin, Eugenia 
Burke and Amy Collins, the same trio who controlled the R.L.LF. at that 
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time. In fact on February 28, 1936, these ten shares of stock were trans- 
ferred to the R.L.L.F. On March 3, 1937, Amy Collins wrote to the State 
Unemployment Commission, requesting exemption of the Social Justice 
Publishing Co.’s employees from Social Security on the grounds that 
S.J.P.Co. was a wholly owned subsidiary of the R.L.L.F. Yet when the 
chancellor of the Archdiocese of Detroit wrote a letter to Perrin Schwartz, 
editor of Social Justice, suggesting that full information be published con- 
cerning the difficulties between the Archbishop and the Radio Priest over 
the text of his broadcast and the censorship thereof, Prewitt Semmes, 
wrote the following letter in reply: 

“As attorney for the S.J.P.Co. I have been directed by the officers 
of that corporation to reply to this letter. 

“I beg to inform you that the publication Social Justice is now and 
always has been published by the S.J.P.Co., a corporation chartered under 
the laws of the State of Michigan, 2/13/36. It is not and never has been a 
Catholic publication. The corporation has among its employees Catholics 
resident within the archdiocese of Detroit, of whom Mr. Schwartz is one, 
but these employees are not the publishers of Social Justice. 

“IT am directed to inform you and through you, his excellency the 
archbishop of Detroit, that while the columns of Social Justice are open at 
all times for any contributions which the officers of the corporation feel 
will be of interest to its readers, the corporation will continue to edit and 
publish Social Justice without supervision of anyone except its own officers.” 

This was written in October, 1937. In other words, as far as civil 
authorities were concerned, it was a religious organization; as far as the 
ecclesiastical authorities were concerned, it was a private business. But even 
at the time when this impertinent reply was sent to the Chancellery, Father 
Coughlin was the chief incorporator and trustee of the R.L.L.F. which 
“owned” the S.J.P.Co. In other words while Father Coughlin as trustee of 
the R.L.L.F., together with his creatures, Miss Collins and Miss Burke, 
was able to vote the only ten shares of stock in the S.J.P.Co. and so have 
sole control of the officers and policies of Social Justice, yet Mr. Semmes 
speaks of the “corporation” and its “officers” as if they were separate 
entities. If we substitute “Father Coughlin” for these words, we can see the 
letter in its true light—direct defiance of an ecclesiastical superior. The 
phrase “the corporation will continue to edit and publish Social Justice 
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without supervision of anyone except its own officers” means exactly that 
Father Coughlin will continue to edit and publish Social Justice without 
supervision of anyone except himself. Neither logically nor legally, can 
Father Coughlin hide behind corporate anonymity. In order to ease the 
tension, the purchase of the S.J.P.Co. was announced by Walter Baertschi 
on November 14, 1937—not from its supposed owners, the R.L.L.F., but 
from Father Coughlin himself, thus directly contradicting the legal fiction 
which Mr. Semmes had taken such great pains to establish. This was just 
another slip which publicly acknowledged the priest’s dictatorial control 
of his various dummy corporations and holding companies. In 1937, the 
S.J.P.Co. with Walter Baertschi as President, Edward Kinsky, Vice Presi- 
dent (he is also President of the R.L.L.F.) and Catherine Wilson as Secre- 
tary-treasurer showed a profit of $500 on a balance sheet of $225,000 while 
in 1938, it lost $75,000. 

Before discussing the S.J.P.Co. at greater length, we must introduce 
the Social Justice Poor Society, another charitable society incorporated 
December 22, 1937 to relieve sick and destitute persons and to perform 
such other charitable activities as may come before the society—with no 
assets at the time of founding and with its financing to be done by voluntary 
contributions and dues from members. After a year’s existence, its annual 
report shows that it had been performing “miscellaneous charities,” but it 
has no assets or liabilities other than the 10 shares of stock in the S.J.P.Co. 
It seems beyond belief that it is a mere coincidence that it should have no 
other assets or liabilities at the close of 1938, and we must concur with Mr. 
Spivak in his assertion that its sole activity, charitable or otherwise, is to hold 
the famous 10 shares of S.J.P.Co. stock. In 1937, the officers were Misses 
Burke, D. Rhodes, Pigeon, and M. Rhodes, with Chas. E. Coughlin, E. 
Burke and M. Rhodes as trustees; at present the trustees are Misses Ward, 
M. Rhodes and Marcinkiewicz. The reason for the introduction of all the 
names of these straw ladies is apparent when we examine the sworn state- 
ments of Social Justice as to its own ownership. In January, 1939, the 
SJ.P.Co. and the S.J.P.S. are joint owners; in February, the S.J.P.S., with 
Chas. E. Coughlin, E. Burke and M. Rhodes as trustees; in September, the 
S.J.P.S., with A. Ward, M. Rhodes, and B. Marcinkiewicz as trustees,— 
while in the same month, the announcement appears, “E. Perrin Schwartz 
has consented to accept the presidency of S.J.P.Co. which owns and 
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publishes Social Justice and always has.” If S.J.P.Co. has always owned 
Social Justice—which seems quite probable—why have sworn statements 
been made that S.J.P.S. is the sole owner? Why are different sets of 
trustees named on sworn Federal returns and on sworn State of Michigan 
reports? These seem like needless lies, resulting from the utter confusion 
of a labyrinthine corporate structure. 

Next month we will discuss Mr. Spivak’s disclosure concerning Father 
Coughlin’s personal activities and his connection with the Christian Front. 


SONNET ON “AL TASHLICHENU” 


(“Do not cast us away when we are old. 
When our strength has left us, do not forsake us.”) 
Hebrew New-year Prayer. 


This dreaded pall, the graying of the hair, 
Has reached across my life’s deceitful length. 
These spectral years, the passing of my strength 
Has taken all but life and its despair. 


Yea, I have toiled, far more than for myself, 
To eat my bread with sweat as Thou ordained; 
And with each bit of bread my blood was drained, 
My flesh was added to a master’s pelf. 


My use has gone, no flesh is left to give, 
Thy living Breath within me has no worth: 
O economic God, give bread to live, 
O Thou who bringest bread forth from the earth. 


Do not forsake me, God, when I am old, 
Sustain my flesh when use and years are sold. 
—Davin MéOror. 


THE POLISH CHARNEL HOUSE 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


6¢ 7NRUELTY of any kind to animals 

G in any territories under Ger- 
man sovereignty is impossible.” 
With these words the Governor Gen- 
eral of the occupied Polish territories 
proscribed the ritual slaughter of 
cattle in a decree issued on October 
26, 1939. In a sense, the German 
Governor was 
right. After the 


Since the territory designated for 


—“The German machine 1s working 
with its usual precision.” 


by the Nazi authorities to prevent 
the world from receiving a picture 
of how the process of “Germaniza- 
tion” is being carried out. And yet, 
despite the rigid German censorship, 
enough has leaked out to enable the 
world to get some idea of what the 
advance of conquering Nazis means 
to the population 
involved. Enough 


bestialities perpe- “young Germans” already hap-  eye-witnesses have 
trated by the _ pens to be populated, the Ger- escaped; enough 
Nazis on human mans must stifle ther natural consular offices 
beings—Poles as kindliness and extirpate the indi- have reported; 
well as Jews— viduals who happen to be in the enough contacts 


within their grasp, 
the concept of 
cruelty to animals no longer has any 
meaning. It has become, as the Goy- 
ernor observed, presumably without 
batting an eyelash, impossible. 

The American press has been 
singularly squeamish about publish- 
ing reports as to what has been hap- 
pening to the Jews in Poland since 
the German armies marched in. 
This is in part due to the lack of the 
usual sources of information. No for- 
eign correspondents are permitted in 
Poland. Every attempt is being made 


way of the Fuehrer’s great goal. 


have been estab- 
lished with  for- 
eign correspondents situated in vari- 
ous European capitals to make it 
impossible for the press to plead 
ignorance. One factor in the delib- 
erate toning down of the treatment 
of the entire question of the Nazi 
massacre of Polish Jewry has prob- 
ably been the sheer horror of the 
stories. Even Jews, who have least 
grounds for skepticism in regard 
to Nazi talents for atrocities, have 
been dubious of some accounts 
later proved to be true. But by now 
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the mass of available material has 
broken down the “atrocity” resist- 
ance of even the most wary. 

The purpose of the Nazis has 
been best summed up by the Nazi 
henchman, Robert Ley. Addressing 
a group of Germans in Lodz re- 
cently, he said: “You must remain 
hard. Then the wish of the Fuehrer 
will be fulfilled, that millions of 
young Germans will grow up here, 
that in fifty years 
this will be a 
flourishing Ger- 
man farmland in 
which there will 
be not a single 
Pole or Jew.” The 
consequences of notice. 
“remaining hard” 
are obvious. Since the territory 
designated for “young Germans” 
already happens to be populated, the 
Germans must stifle their natural 
kindliness and extirpate the indi- 
viduals who happen to be in the way 
of the Fuehrer’s great goal. Poles 
will be reduced to a slave status to 
serve the master race, after having 
been despoiled of their homes and 
possessions. As to the Jews—they 
are faced with complete annihilation. 

The methods by which Germans 
are making Poland “Juden-rein” are 
various. They include sporadic mas- 
sacres, executions, torture in concen- 


portations. 


Perhaps the most savage of the 
methods used to make room for 
German patriots are the mass de- 
Whole towns have 
received the order to march, in 
some cases on twenty minutes’ 
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tration camps and mass deporta- 
tions to the Jewish “reservation” of 
Lublin. A typical “atrocity” is re- 
ported from the town of Ostrowi 
where all male Jews were shot after 
having been compelled to dig their 
own graves. In some towns every 
tenth male Jew has been executed. 
Those who are inclined to doubt the 
credibility of such reports can find 
verification in the Nazi press itself. 
The Krakauer 
Zeitung of De- 
cember | carries a 
story of a Polish 
policeman  alleg- 
edly murdered by 
a Jew. This is how 
the Nazis describe 
their own activi- 
ties in behalf of justice: “The resi- 
dents of the house on 9 Nalewski 
Street blocked the efforts to find the 
murderers who fled by their open 
resistance. In the meantime, the Jew- 
ish professional criminal, Pincus 
Jankiel Zylbrig, who at the outbreak 
of war was released before the end 
of his term from prison, was arrested 
as the murderer. The weapons with 
which the murder was committed 
were still in his possession. Because 
of their hostile attitude during the 
police investigation, 53 Jewish males 
residing in the house at 9 Nalewski 
have been executed.” In other words, 
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the Nazis admit to slaughtering 53 
men in addition to the man presum- 
ably guilty. On innumerable other 
occasions, the Nazis have not even 
troubled to trump up the flimsy pre- 
text of “hostile attitude” to justify 
their mass murders. 

Perhaps the most savage of the 
methods used to make room for Ger- 
man patriots are the mass deporta- 


tion. Whole 
towns have re- 
ceived the order The suggestion 


to march, in some 
cases on twenty 
minutes’ notice. 
The Jews expelled 
are obliged to 
leave not only 
their homes but 
their personal be- 
longings behind 
them. They wander, ill-ciad, with- 
out food or shelter, to the frontier. 
If they cannot escape across the 


effect. 


border, the survivors are dragged 
into concentration camps or shipped 
to the “reservation” of Lublin. It is, 
of course, impossible to give com- 
plete figures for the number of Jews 
involved in the mass expulsions be- 
cause the process is still going on 
and the reports that filter in relate 
merely to specific localities rather 
than to the country as a whole. 
However, some indication of the 


The ultimate horror is Lublin. 


“reservation” into which all Jews 
would be herded was first an- 
nounced by Hitler in October. 
At the time, the notion seemed 
too fantastic to gain credence, an 
but we know now that the 
scheme 1s actually being put into 


April 


nature and scope of the expulsion 
may be gathered from a few scat- 
tered dispatches. More than 200,- 
000 Jews of Lodz have been ordered 
to leave for Lublin by February. 
About 70,000 expelled Jews are wan- 
dering in fields and forests trying 
to escape that fate. Of the smaller 
towns, 18,000 Jews have been driven 
out of Jaroslav, 15,000 from Zamosc, 
20,000 from 
Wloclawek,  18,- 
000 from Ostro- 
leka. At least fifty 
more towns could 
be added to this 
list according to 
Associated 
Press dispatch of 
November 24. 
The homes of 
these Jews are 
handed over to “repatriated” Ger- 


of a Jewish 


mans from the Baltic provinces or 
from Russian Poland. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on 
the supreme agony of the human 
beings hounded from their dwelling 
places. The sick, the infirm, the 
very young, the very old perish from 
exposure and starvation. Add to this 
toll the mounting number of sui- 
cides among those unequal to the 
psychic as well as to the physical 
strain, and you realize that the Ger- 
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man machine is working with its 
usual precision. 

The ultimate horror is Lublin. 
The suggestion of a Jewish “reser- 
vation” into which all Jews would 
be herded was first announced by 
Hitler in October. At the time, the 
notion seemed too fantastic to gain 
credence, but we know now that the 
scheme is actually being put into 
effect. Lublin is an extension of the 
Coimcie mit als 
tion camp policy 
with whose work- 
ings we are al- 
ready familiar. 
However, there is 
this difference. 
Lublin is a prison 
not for some but 
for all Jews who 
do not manage to emigrate from 
German occupied territories. Thou- 
sands of Jews from Vienna, from 
Czechoslovakia and from Western 
Poland have already been dumped 
into Lublin. Judging from all ac- 
counts, it holds this advantage over 
an ordinary concentration camp 
from the Nazi point of view. Even 
the minimal food rations and living 
quarters of the concentration camp 
are not provided. Human beings 
are brought in on sealed, unheated 
trains and flung into the ieservation 
without any provisions and without 


The Germans are engaged in a 
steady propaganda whose pur- 
pose 1s to persuade the Poles that 
their sufferings are due to the 
Jews. In this fashion they hope 
to deflect Polish bitterness and 
vengefulness to an object other are 
than themselves. 
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any means of subsistence. Despite 
zero weather, men, women and chil- 
dren sleep in the open and wander 
about the streets during the day. 
There is nothing for them to do 
except die of disease and starvation. 
Desperate attempts are made to 
escape into Soviet territory where 
Jews suffer no disabilities except 
those meted out to “class enemies” 
of whatever race or religion. 
What happens 
to Jews who have 
not yet been ex- 
pelled from their 
homes? All the 
disabilities of the 
Nuremberg laws 
in effect in 
those sections of 
Poland _ incorpo- 
rated into the Reich. In addition, 
there is the terrorism unleashed by 
the war. Ghettoes have been insti- 
tuted in many places. The yellow 
badge has been introduced in Cra- 
cow and Warsaw. “Forced labor” 
battalions of Jews have been formed. 
Systematic plundering and despoila- 
tion are the order of the day. This 
is the lot of the Jew who has man- 
aged to escape for the time being 
the threat of Lublin and expulsion 
which hangs over his head. 
Part of the Nazi technique is the 
constant incitement of the Polish 
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population against their Jewish fel- 
low-sufferers. Since Poland had en- 
joyed a flourishing anti-Semitic 
movement of its own, the task is not 
difficult. The Germans are engaged 
in a steady propaganda whose pur- 
pose is to persuade the Poles that 
their sufferings are due to the Jews. 
In this fashion they hope to deflect 
Polish bitterness and vengefulness 
to an object other than themselves. 
They assure the ignorant Polish 
peasantry that the Jews started the 
war; the food 
shortage caused 
by the shipping 
of food products 
into Germany is 
conveniently ex- 
plained as due to 
“Jewish profiteer- 
ing.” Frequently Jewish 
homes are plundered or individuals 
robbed, a small part of the loot is 
thrown by the Germans to Poles 
standing around with the words: 
“Here is what they have wrung from 
you.” The best proof of this tactic 
is again to be found in the Nazi 
press. Here is a tidbit from the 
Krakauer Zeitung of November 19 
in regard to the establishment of a 
ghetto in Warsaw: “This new regu- 
lation answers the wish of the ma- 
jority of the population. Particularly 
during recent weeks and months, 


when 


That which Hitler has not dared 
to execute wholly in Germany, 
where his acts are under the 
observation of foreign diplomats, 
the press, and his own people, 
he dreams of achieving in Poland. 
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the true inferior character of the 
Jews in Warsaw has revealed itself 
in disgraceful fashion. These para- 
sites have exploited the period of im- 
poverishment inflicted by the Polish 
government upon the nation, un- 
scrupulously and with a terrible 
passion for their own enrichment. 
. . . Warsaw has from 300,000 to 
400,000 children of Israel. It was a 
wretched sight to watch these crea- 
tures, who are hygienically not free 
from objection, and from whose 
faces inferiority 
speaks out, chisel- 
ing and bargain- 
ing in all the 
streets far into the 
outlying districts. 
Everything con- 
ceivable served to 
provide them with means of profit- 
eering, from prisoner’s suspenders 
to. onion rolls and cats. In the hands 
of the Jews there were found pre- 
cious jewels and thousands of things 
which at first sight were recognized 
as the goods of plunderers.” 

So far the Nazis have not been 
successful in provoking a first-class 
Polish pogrom against the helpless 
Jews. However, it would be idle to 
assume that the incitements have 
been without effect. The Poles 
driven from Lublin to make room 
for the “Jewish state” are in no 
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mood to allocate the blame where 
it belongs. Furthermore, the temp- 
tation to allay one’s misery at the 
expense of one even more miserable 
is frequently too strong to with- 
stand. Eye-witnesses report that Jews 
waiting on bread lines are fre- 
quently pointed out to the Nazis 
by Poles who have quickly learned 
the word “Jude.” The informing 
Pole is then rewarded by the Jew’s 
position in the line. However, the 
introduction of the badge makes 
such slips increasingly difficult. 
The Vatican report on German 
atrocities wasted little time on the 
plight of the Jews. The sufferings 
of the Jews were only mentioned 
to underscore the plight of Catholic 
priests who, together with Jews, 
were obliged to carry human excre- 
ment. Cardinal Hlond, Primate of 
Poland and Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, gives as an example of the 
horrors perpetrated on Polish priests 
the fact that they were treated as 
cruelly as Jews. Speaking of the 
priests, he said: “I know that in 
many prisons and 
camps they are placed with the Jews 
and treated just like them—that is 
to say, even worse than Polish civil- 


concentration 
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ians.” In view of the nature of the 
treatment meted out to Polish civil- 
ians according to the Vatican report, 
that laconic “even worse’ tells its 
own story. Since the Vatican report 
has shown no inclination to waste 
words on the state of the Jews, the 
casual admission that Jews are “even 
worse” off, is terrible enough. 

Put into its bluntest form, the 
Germans apparently propose to 
plunder and enslave the mass of 
Poles, after shooting the recalcitrant 
elements who may be capable of 
leadership. For the Jews an even 
simpler fate is in store. They will be 
completely destroyed. Only those 
will survive who succeed in fleeing 
into other countries. That which 
Hitler has not dared to execute 
wholly in Germany, where his acts 
are under the observation of foreign 
diplomats, the press, and his own 
people, he dreams of achieving in 
Poland. Every sadistic impulse 
which has been whetted by years of 
unbridled anti-Semitic propaganda 
can enjoy full play in the Polish 
charnel house. If the phrase “the 
conscience of the civilized world” 
still has any meaning, it is high time 
that conscience spoke. 


The essence of all good law is that it either 1s or can become, not an 
externally imposed standard, but an expression of an immanent growth. 


—GeEraLp Vann, O.P, 


THE CHRISTIAN REFUGEES 


ECENT communications from 
Europe, in addition to the ever- 
increasing correspondence of the 
American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, reflect a rising tide of 
refugee needs. The State Depart- 
ment is authority for the statement 
that on June 30, 1939, there were 
309,782 persons registered at United 
States Consulates awaiting their turn 
to enter America from Germany, 
enough to fill that nation’s total 
immigration quota to the United 
States for eleven years under the 
present admission regulations. 
“Ninety per cent of the persons 
held in concentration camps in Ger- 
many today are non-Jews,” said Lord 
Marley in Chicago recently. Lord 
Marley is the former Under-Secre- 
tary of War in the MacDonald goy- 
ernment, is now a deputy speaker of 
the House of Lords and chairman of 
the British parliamentary advisory 
committee of the Organization for 
Reconstruction and Training of 
Refugees. As compared with some 
400,000 refugees who have left Ger- 
many and Austria, Lord Marley 
estimated there are 3,000,000 more 
left who are potential refugees. 


The American Committee for 
Christian Refugees raised $82,000 in 
1938 and $203,000 in 1939. There 
are about 4,500 persons now in the 
care of the American Committee. To 
complete the rehabilitation of these 
and care for those who are still to 
come, the committee is appealing for 
a minimum of $500,000 in 1940. 
Only recently the United Jewish Ap- 
peal, recognizing this growing Chris- 
tian aspect of the problem, have 
given $100,000 toward this budget. 

Cannot the churches, as at least 
their goal, match what these Jewish 
friends have already done? To that 
end an urgent appeal is being made 
for generous contributions to be 
made to this cause by individuals 
and by churches and as quickly as 
possible. 

All contributions should be sent 
to Mr. Richard B. Scandrott, Jr., 
Treasurer of the American Commit- 
tee for Christian Refugees, Inc., 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


James M. SpEERs, 
Chairman, 


American Committee for 
Christian Refugees. 


We run carelessly to the precipice, after we have put some- 
thing before us to prevent us seeing it.—Pascat. 


THE WORLD: MUST :FEDERATE! 


By HANS KOHN 


—“The present war will be as little the end of 


civilization as the Napoleonic wars were.” 


N June 30, 1936, the Emperor 
O of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, ad- 
dressed the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in a moving speech 
which revealed the human dignity 
and the wise foresight of this lonely 
black man: “TI assert that the prob- 
lem submitted to 
the Assembly to- 
day is much wider 
than merely a 
question of settle- 
of Italian 
aggression; it is 
collective security, 
it is the very exist- 
Dice .0f.tne 
League. It is the 
confidence that ity. 
each state is to 
place in international treaties. It is 


ment 


the value of promises to small states 
that their integrity and independ- 
ence shall be respected and insured. 
It is the principle of equality of 
states on the one hand, or otherwise 
the obligation made upon small 
powers to accept the bonds of vassal- 
ship. In a word, it is international 
morality that is at stake.’ The Em- 


Few are willing or ready to see 
the general implications behind 
the Finnish case and to make it 
an, albeit belated, starting point 
for a general consideration of the 
most fundamental problem of the 
contemporary world, the protec- 
tion of all states against aggres- 
sion through a new sense of soli- 
darity and common responsibil- 


peror’s appeal was in vain. Ethiopia 
was abandoned to her cruel fate, 
even by the smaller countries whose 
own survival was tied up with the 
fate of Ethiopia, but who refused to 
face this issue. 

Then came the events in Spain, 
China, Austria, 
Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland— 
and now Finland. 
Weaker states be- 
came the victims 
of aggression in 
disregard of any 
existing treaty or 
of any principle of 
international mo- 
rality. The policy 
of the United 
States was that of other states: to 
give indirect help to the aggressors 
against their victims, to evade any 
action by claiming “neutrality” as 
between aggressor and victim, as be- 
tween lawlessness and international 
order. The Soviet aggression against 
Finland has aroused public opinion 
throughout the world, and particu- 
larly in the United States. Yet few 
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are willing or ready to see the gen- 
eral implications behind the Finnish 
case and to make it an, albeit be- 
lated, starting point for a general 
consideration of the most funda- 
mental problem of the contemporary 
world, the protection of all states 
against aggression through a new 
sense of solidarity and common 
responsibility. 

In the nineteenth century a prob- 
lem like this could still have been 
viewed and solved 
asa European 
affair: in the twen- 
tieth century the 
frontiers between 
continents are 
vanishing, and on 
the shrinking 
earth an interde- 
pendence between far-off nations is 
being established which surpasses 
the keenest dream of nineteenth-cen- 
tury utopian internationalists. The 
concepts of space and time have been 
fundamentally revolutionized. Yet 
judgments on international policy 
by eighteenth- or nineteenth-century 
statesmen are quoted as authorita- 
tive by people who would never ac- 
cept their judgments on slavery and 
other social problems as valid for 
today. 

When Italy attacked Ethiopia, 
Finland in the far north thought 


generation. 


There are no memories, or very 
few, of European imperialism 
south of the Rio Grande to be 
lived down; there are many 
memories of “dollar diplomacy” 
still in the minds of the living 


April 


herself safe. She voted for the aban- 
donment of Ethiopia, never dream- 
ing that within less than four years 
the after-effects of Italy’s conquest in 
East Africa would be felt on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. Poland 
looked with complacency at the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. But 
Germany’s aggression in Central 
Europe may prove to have paved the 
way, not only for the expansion of 
the Soviet Union in her western 
borderlands, but 
also for Japanese 
aggression against 
French _  Indo- 
China, the Dutch 
East Indies and 
the Malay Penin- 
sula. A few bold 
expeditions, 
against which no effective resistance 
could be put forward under existing 
circumstances, would bring Japan, 
not only into the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Philippine Islands, 
but also to the gates of Australia. 
Isolated by oceans and continents 
from Europe, nevertheless the fate of 
this far-off island-democracy is indis- 
solubly linked up with European 
events. The question of whether 
Australia or Finland threatens any- 
body or whether they are deeply 
pacifist, has nothing to do with their 
possible involvement in war. As 
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little as Finland, possibly even less 
than Finland, did Ethiopia threaten 
the security of anybody. Wherever 
we look, we find the same condi- 
tions. They are not confined to any 
continent. Each event is world-wide 
in its implications. The problems can- 
not be solved on a regional or conti- 
nental basis: a world-wide problem 
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of the highly industrialized Euro- 
pean countries, whereas they have 
little to offer to the United States, 
which is so rich in raw materials and 
agrarian products. Nor are the 
American nations more “pacifist” 
than the European nations. In spite 
of the fact that the Latin American 
republics have much more in com- 


demands a world- 
wide solution. 
Nor is the 
American conti- 
nent in a different 
position from 
Europe or Asia. 
The _ geographic 
distance from 
New York to 
Buenos Aires or 
Rio de Janeiro is 
much greater than 


Fascism is essentially an exag- 
gerated form of nationalism, the 
desire for complete national sov- 
ereignty, for cultural and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, the denial 
of any universal ties. It is national 
egotism, unmitigated by any hu- 
manitarian considerations. Fas- 
cism cannot be answered by more 
nationalism but only by bold 
steps toward international co- 
operation. 


mon with one an- 
other than the 
European states 
have, they have 
not yet succeeded 
in forming a close 
union, and the 
jealousies among 
them flare up 
from time to time 
into open hostili- 
ties or long-lasting 
conflicts. Even the 


from these South 

American capitals to the Old World. 
Culturally the ties between Latin 
America and Rome or Paris are 
closer than those with the North 
American continent. There are no 
memories, or very few, of European 
imperialism south of the Rio Grande 
to be lived down; there are many 
memories of “dollar diplomacy” still 
in the minds of the living genera- 
tion. Economically the South Ameri- 
can countries with their exports are 
complementary to the economic life 


states tof the 
American Union, in the nineteenth 
century, went through as many 
major wars as the European states 
did; at least three of these major 
wars were caused by purely regional 
conditions and had nothing to do 
with any of the “age-old squabbles” 
of Europe. Conditions in the two 
Americas are in no way different 
from those in Europe or Asia. 
America’s “disillusionment” with 
regard to Europe or Asia easily 
overlooks the factor that a great part 
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of the responsibility for the present 
state of affairs rests upon the United 
States. The mistake was not partici- 
pation in the first World War, but 
nonparticipation in the peace. Many 
things which France did after 1919 
could be explained by her deep and 
sincere feeling of insecurity. In 1919 
Clemenceau had renounced the crea- 
tion of a Rhineland buffer State as 
a guarantee of security, for the 
promise by President Wilson that the 
United States 
would come to the 
aid of France in 
case of unpro- 
voked German 
aggression. This 
pact of assistance 
between the 
United States and 
France was signed simultaneously 
with the Peace Treaty between the 
Allied powers and Germany. By its 
non-ratification France lost the feel- 


wars were. 


ing of the security which had been 
promised to her. 

At the end of the World War the 
United States emerged as a great 
creditor nation and at the same time 
in possession of most of the world’s 
gold. In spite of the fact that the 
debts could be paid only in goods, 
the United States raised tariffs to an 
unprecedented height, and this eco- 
nomic isolationism contributed much 


There is nothing so strange as the 
disillusioned pessimism with 
which people today are looking 
at historical events. The present 
war will be as little the end of 
civilization as the Napoleonic 
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to the dislocation of world trade. But 
isolationism makes itself felt also in 
strategic problems: isolationists are 
driven by the logic of circumstances 
to propose an expansionist and im- 
perialist policy on the part of the 
United States. The isolationists have 
demanded, in the name of pacifism 
or in the name of security, a pro- 
tectorate over or annexation of 
Canada and the British, French and 
Dutch possessions in the West 
Indies. It is diffi- 
cult to see the dif- 
ference between 
these plans and 
the move of the 
Soviet Union 
against Finland, 
also undertaken in 
the name of na- 
tional security. As the Soviet Union 
proposed to buy Hangoe from Fin- 
land, so some Americans propose to 
buy the Caribbean islands. But the 
inhabitants of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique are French patriots who have 
as little wish to become citizens of 
the United States as the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine wished to become 
Germans. The predominantly 
colored population of these islands 
would lose, under the domination 
of the United States, that equality 
which they enjoy under France. The 
two islands are represented in the 
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French Senate and in the Chamber 
of Deputies by their own colored 
representatives, one among whom, 
a black man, is vice-president of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. It is 
more than doubtful whether annexa- 
tion of the British or French posses- 
sions by the United States could 
under any guise be made consistent 
with the principles of democracy, or 
whether it would not again arouse 
suspicion of imperialist designs 
among the Latin American peoples. 
The United States 
security in isolation, nor in a “holier 
than thou” attitude. The security of 
Americans lies there where the 
security of the Ethiopians, the 
Chinese, the Finns and the Haitians 
lies—in cooperation and solidarity. 
The present war, which has so 
far been a war between Germany 
and Poland in which the Foles were 
aided against German aggression by 
the British and the French; between 
Japan and China; between the Soviet 
Union and Finland—for all these 
three wars belong closely together— 
will put the question of the future 
organization of mankind clearly 
before all of us. It is a struggle be- 
tween collective insecurity and col- 
lective security, between isolationism 
and cooperation. These are the real 
decisive issues. Fascism is essentially 
an exaggerated form of nationalism, 


cannot seek 
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the desire for complete national sov- 
ereignty, for cultural and economic 
self-sufficiency, the denial of any uni- 
versal ties. It is national egotism, un- 
mitigated by any humanitarian con- 
siderations. Fascism cannot be an- 
swered by more nationalism but only 
by bold steps toward international 
cooperation. 

For seven years all nations re- 
treated before Fascism. They aban- 
doned one victim after the other to 
its fate. They tried to save them- 
selves by isolation. They did not 
escape the mounting tide of aggres- 
sion. Finally, at a late hour, the Eng- 
lish and the French people resisted 
the mounting tide. They did not do 
so out of any pure idealism; they did 
so out of self-preservation, not for 
the preservation of their empires, but 
for the preservation of their liber- 
ties and to assure a better future for 
themselves and for mankind. The 
self-interest of the British and the 
French coincides in this war with 
the interests of humanity and peace. 
In a similar way, the support given 
to Finland by other nations coin- 
cides with the interests of the na- 
tions giving the support, and with 
the interest of the preservation of a 
peaceful humanity. This war is only 
at its beginnings. It may before its 
end spread to a great many people 
besides the Finns. It will have a 
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decisive influence upon the future 
of mankind. It may last a long time. 
An entirely new world may emerge 
from it. 

There is nothing so strange as the 
disillusioned pessimism with which 
people today are looking at historical 
events. The present war will be as 
little the end of civilization as the 
Napoleonic wars were. Looked upon 
in historical perspective this war is 
oue of the great 
revolutions 
through which 
the process of his- 
tory has gone and 
will continue to 
go. The pessimism 
which sees in his- 
tory nothing but 
a meaningless 
struggle leads 
necessarily into a kind of escapism. 
Great wars like the Napoleonic wars, 
the American Civil War or the 
Franco-Prussian War settle many 
issues and settle them for many years 
to come. The question of how these 
issues are to be settled is of decisive 
importance. The future does not de- 
pend on the war; it depends upon 
the peace which will conclude the 
war and lay the foundations of the 
new order. But this peace itself de- 
pends upon the war and the out- 
come of the war. If Germany wins, 


It is not enough, however, that 
the mutual assistance should re- 
main confined to purposes of de- 
fense against aggression. Mutual 
assistance will, once it has been 
established, fast outgrow this 
negative aspect; it will lead to 
cooperation in economic, social 
and cultural fields. 
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the world will have been made safe 
for aggression; the fate of many peo- 
ples will resemble the fate of the 
Poles and of the Czechs; the tri- 
umph of Fascism in Europe and in 
the Far East will strengthen Fascist 
tendencies everywhere; armaments 
will be piled up. Vast isolated em- 
pires will face one another in dis- 
trust and competition. Should Great 
Britain and France win, then hope 
is well founded 
that out of self- 
preservation they 
willtake the 
necessary steps 
toward the recon- 
struction of a sys- 
tem of collective 
security. 

It is impossible 
for England and 
France to state future peace terms at 
present in any but the vaguest lan- 
guage. Nobody can foresee the 
future developments in this war. 
Any proposal for a federation or any 
other scheme of cooperation de- 
pends, not upon the French or the 
English alone, but upon all or at 
least many of the other nations, and 
none of them yet seems ready for it. 
This readiness may come with the 
development of the war. Thus far 
the English and the French have 
stated only that which they are at 
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present entitled to state: that they do 
not desire any German territory or 
any other territorial conquests, or the 
reduction of the German people 
from their rightful place, but they 
do demand the restitution of their 
rightful place to the Poles and to the 
Czechs. They wish to respect the 
German living-space, but they de- 
mand respect for the living-space of 
the Poles and the Czechs alike. But 
from this position there is only one 
slight and logical 
step to demand- 
ing respect for 
the living-space of 
all nations, espe- 
cially of the weak 
peoples. Their 
protection, that of 
the Czechs and 
Danes against the 
Germans, of the Ethiopians against 
the Italians, of the Finns against the 
Soviet Union, of the Haitians against 
the United States, of the Syrians 
against the French, will form the su- 
preme criterion of the coming order. 
It is impossible to predict in what 
form the new system of mutual 
assistance will be organized. It will 
largely depend upon the attitude of 
the so-called “neutral” states, 
whether they will have actually 
entered the war by then or not. The 
more the war spreads, the more the 


Such a federation must be built 
upon the principle of the equality 
of all individuals 
states, and of all states and peoples 
within the federation. This equal- 
ity must, tf it is to endure, be ex- 
tended also to the so-called “back- 
ward” or colonial peoples. 
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neutrals will learn that the hope of 
their survival lies in cooperation. In 
case of a German victory, the inde- 
pendence of the small nations border- 
ing on Germany and the Soviet 
Union is forfeited. An Anglo-French 
victory will preserve the independ- 
ence of these nations. But only a 
system of mutual assistance can 
make their freedom secure. It is not 
enough, however, that the mutual 
assistance should remain confined to 
purposes of defense 
against aggres- 
Mutual 
assistance will, 
once it has been 
established, fast 
outgrow this 
negative aspect; it 
will lead to co- 
operation in eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields. One 
of the most promising factors in the 
present war so far has been the 
growth of the Franco-British defen- 
sive alliance into a cooperation which 
in many ways approximates federa- 


sion. 


the 


within 


tion. In a system of collective security, 
mutual distrust and jealousies will 
diminish; less stress will be put upon 
national self-sufficiency and self-inter- 
est; the rigid frontiers between coun- 
tries will tend to grow less visible; 
the exchange of goods, men and 
ideas will flow more easily across the 
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frontiers; new forms of cooperation 
will grow up: the system of collec- 
tive security will develop into a 
system of federal union. 

This should be 
open to all states which wish to join 
it and be bound by strict observation 
of peaceful procedure in their rela- 


federal union 


tions with other members of the fed- 
eration, and ready to defend their 
fellow-members in the federation 
against any aggression from outside. 
The essence of the present war is 
primarily not a fight for democracy, 
but a fight against aggression. Only 
a world in which aggression will be 
banned will be safe for the deepen- 
ing and socialization of democracy 
in the states where it already exists, 
and for the growth and development 
of democracy where it does not yet 
exist or where it has not been sufh- 
ciently rooted. China was in the 
throes of her transition to democracy 
when the Japanese aggression inter- 
rupted the process and destroyed the 
many achievements of Chinese 
democracy. The present war has 
laid, however, moral and _ social 
foundations of an unprecedented 
strength in China for future democ- 
racy, which will grow and expand as 
soon as China is liberated from the 
danger of aggression. The combined 
strength of all peaceful nations will 
be sufficient to check aggression 
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without the peaceful nations enter- 
ing into heavy individual armaments. 

Such a federation must be built 
upon the principle of the equality 
of all individuals within the states, 
and of all states and peoples within 
the federation. This equality must, 
if it is to endure, be extended also to 
the so-called “backward” or colonial 
peoples. Imperialism and peace are 
not easily compatible. A fast-grow- 
ing section of public opinion in 
Great Britain and France realizes 
this. Since the World War British 
imperialism has undergone a pro- 
found change. The _liberalizing 
tendency, growing through Glad- 
stone’s efforts for the emancipation 
of Ireland and through the treat- 
ment granted by the Liberal admin- 
istration after 1905 to the conquered 
Boers, resulted after the World War 
in the independence of Ireland, of 
Egypt and of Iraq and in the com- 
plete change in the status of India. 
Astonishingly great progress has 
been achieved in comparatively 
short time; but it is not more than 
a beginning. This road has to be 
traveled much further and faster. 
Such a development will not dimin- 
ish the true cohesion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Liberty 
is a stronger bond than coercion. In 
the present war the attitude of 
Canada, especially of Quebec, and 


ee 
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that of the majority in South Africa, 
were sufficient proof of the loyalty 
to a common ideal of liberty. At the 
end of the war, in case of Anglo- 
French victory, India will acquire 
her freedom and the other colonies 
will be encouraged to make decisive 
progress on the way to self-govern- 
ment. But India and the self-govern- 
ing colonies can maintain their 
freedom only in a world of security. 
This freedom 
must be shared 
by the Dutch, Bel- 
gian and Portu- 
guese colonies 
along with the 
British or French 
possessions. Again 
a federation alone 
can prepare the 
foundations for 
the emancipation of weaker and 
backward peoples and can protect 
them against exploitation. The 
Dutch or the Belgians would be 
reluctant to relinquish their colonial 
possessions to another power; they 
may more willingly give them up to 
a federation of which they form a 
part, and which will provide the 
backward countriés with assistance 
and security. Resources of raw ma- 
terial, possibilities for economic de- 
velopment, must be thrown open 
to all. As long as the United States 


security. 


The Dutch or the Belgians would 
be reluctant to relinquish their 
colonial possessions to another 
power; they may more willingly 
give them up to a federation of 
which they form a part, and 
which will provide the backward 


countries with assistance and 
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is isolated, there will be the inclina- 
tion not only to keep Puerto Rico in 
bondage, but to add other posses- 
sions to the security belt by which 
isolation will have to be protected. A 
system of mutual assistance would 
provide security to the United States 
as well as to Puerto Rico and to the 
Philippine Islands. Such a federa- 
tion would stimulate the growth of 
democracy, whereas isolationism and 
the ‘ensuing vic- 
tory of Fascism 
must in the long 
run weaken it. 
Democracy _ de- 
mands the equal- 
ity of all men and 
of all races. A 
system of mutual 
assistance and co- 
operation must be 
based on the recognition of this 
equality. All the restrictions that 
have to do with race and color must 
be abolished in the Dutch and Brit- 
ish possessions as well as in the 
United States and in South Africa. 
The Japanese, Chinese and Hindus 
must be put upon equal footing with 
other races as regards immigration 
and naturalization. All this will be 
the natural consequence of a peace 
which will create a system of assist- 
ance and mutual cooperation among 
people of good will. 


THE GENIUS OF GOODNESS 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


[The first presentation of THE CHURCHMAN Awarp to be given each 
year “for the promotion of goodwill and better understanding among all 
peoples,” was made in November to Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Among the several tributes to Mrs. Roosevelt, we are reprinting that 


of Dorothy Thompson. | 


T 1s a famous custom that bodies 
| and groups of people should pre- 
sent medals and cups and other 
tokens of appreciation to individuals 
who stand out from the common 
run of mankind, for peculiar achieve- 
ments. Usually the recognition of 
achievement is for work in science 
or in art, or letters, or industry, or 
politics. But today, the publishers 
and editors of what may or may not 
be—I am no longer quite clear on 
the matter—the oldest Christian and 
Protestant publication in the United 
States, have decided to do honor to 
an individual, and I am sure that 
this person has been chosen, not be- 
cause she is the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, nor for a 
thousand and one other reasons 
which might entitle her to this or 
any other honor, but because of the 
rare and peculiar genius that she 
possesses, the genius of goodness. 

I use the word “genius” advisedly, 
for some have a genius for thought 


and some for organization, but there 
is certainly such a thing as genius of 
spirit. Few people ever receive uni- 
versal admiration, but almost no one 
ever achieves universal affection, and 
although the respect and admiration 
of men and women may be won by 
effort, affection is won otherwise, 
by some emanation of the spirit that 
people feel, and I doubt whether any 
woman in the whole round world 
at present is so beloved of mankind 
as the guest whom we are honoring. 

Throughout this vast continent, 
there are millions of humble people, 
in offices, in factories, in remote farm 
houses, trekking the long roads of 
this nation, who think of the lady 
in the White House not as a great 
lady, which she is, not as a great 
hostess, which she is, not for all her 
worldly achievements, which are 
numerous, but as a great, kind, 
warm and comforting friend. 

We have lived and are living 
through critical years in which acri- 
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mony and hatred are often more 
visible than friendship and concilia- 
tion, and in which controversy is 
omnipresent, and often bitter and 
unjust. Mrs. Roosevelt has not kept 
herself aloof from controversy, for 
she is a very forthright and down- 
right person, with spunky views 
and ideas of her own. And yet, 
after six years in which she has filled 
a position that must, I should think, 
always be very trying, and during 
these six years more than that, she 
has managed what is almost im- 
possible to those less gifted with 
human feelings. She has opponents 
but I think she has no enemies. She 
is loved and respected even by those 
who sometimes disagree with her. 

I like to think that it is, I know 
that it ought to be, the particular 
genius of women to cherish and pro- 
mote that sense of human solidarity 
which is above and beyond and 
more important than opinion, and 
surely that is a primary function of 
the Christian church, to remind us 
constantly of the judgment of Paul, 
that though we speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all languages, and have such 
faith as can move mountains, and 
have no human love, we are as 
sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
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That highest form of love, charity, 
the Christian brotherly love, has also 
been described in the same superb 
thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians; it suffers long and is kind, it 
is without envy, it does not behave 
itself unseemly; it seeketh not its 
own, it is not easily provoked, it is 
not puffed up, it has endurance and 
hope and faith, and is greater even 
than hope and faith. 

And in simple truthfulness, I can- 
not think of a living person in this 
country who better embodies the 
ideal of Christian neighborly love 
than the wife of the President. 

The Christian spirit lives and 
reproduces itself not by dogma and 
theology, I think, but by example. 
Christianity made its most amazing 
conquests not when it was a great 
and powerful church and a world- 
wide organization embodied in the 
beautiful and substantial buildings, 
but when it was only a belief in the 
hearts of the faithful, and Christian- 
ity will live in this world as long as 
there are a few Christians. 

When I was a child, it was my 
privilege to know a Christian. He 
believed with simple faith in many 
things that I later found it very diff- 
cult to accept quite as he did. In my 
childhood and youth, I rebelled 
against many of the restrictions 
which his beliefs compelled him to 
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impose upon his children. He was 
a poor, small-town minister and ‘his 
life did not represent in my youthful 
eyes anything that could be called 
success or anything that was greatly 
to be desired. 

I was his daughter, and he could 
not send me to expensive schools nor 
buy any of his children the clothes 
that their vanity desired. I thought 
and still think that the food on our 
table was quite inadequate and per- 
haps deficient in vitamins; certainly, 
the dentist has been a lifelong bogey 
of mine. But he gave his children 
things that now we are grown seem 
to matter more than these, more 
even than the vitamins. 

None of his children ever, for 
instance, doubted that it was good 
to be born or ever suffered from 
any panicky fear of life, for my 
father believed that life was the most 
glorious gift of God. He really be- 
lieved that God would take care of 
the human race and that no mis- 
takes that we might make, as we cer- 
tainly would, were irrevocable, and 
his own example was a living proof 
that as pleasure may lie without 
us, happiness certainly comes from 
inside us. 

He had terrible cares and disap- 
pointments, but he was the gentlest 
and the gayest spirit I have ever 
known. He hated evil and he fought 
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it. He was a thorough-going ideal- 
ist, I think, as is our honored guest 
this evening, and he believed in 
God and the devil. 

But although he hated evil, he 
never hated any human person. He 
had infinite pity, and his religious 
sense gave him a deep feeling of hu- 
man equality and great poise. 

I cannot think of how the very 
concept of human equality, which is 
the basis of democracy, could ever 
have come into this world without 
the idea of God and of mankind as | 
the children of God and therefore 
members of the same family. So he 
always behaved in the same manner 
whether he was talking to the 
village tramp or the village tycoon. 

He never earned more than twelve 
hundred dollars a year and all his 
sermons have long since been for- 
gotten, but when he died, thousands 
of people came to his funeral, people 
whom the family had never known, 
and their faces were strange to us. 
But they sat and wept, and _ his 
children down to this very day 
enjoy a remote affection from un- 
known persons who transfer to them 
something of the love that they felt 
for their father. 

In these ways, Mrs. Roosevelt, you 
remind me of my father, and I can 
pay no human being a deeper or 
more sincere tribute. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
AND INDIAN CULTURE 


[In concluding a lengthy article on “Christian Youth, Non-Christian 
Faiths, and Indian Culture,’ a prominent Indian Christian layman indicates 
some of Christian youth’s opportunities in India today. How representative 
of Christian opinion in India this is we have no way of knowing, but it 1s 
certain evidence that Christianity is making itself at home in India, or that 


at least some Indians are beginning to see clearly the necessity that it cease 
to be something foreign to the life of India. Such suggestions may or may 
not please the Christian constituency in the west. Christianity in India will, 
however, ultimately become what Indians and not westerners determine 
that it ought to become. And that 1s as it should be!—C. S. B.] 


Youth’s Opportunities 


EFORE we indicate what oppor- 
B tunities for true evangelism are 
open to youth in a more concrete 
form it may be necessary to state 
shortly the religious and _ social 
atmosphere in which Christian 
youth lived and are living. Nega- 
tively it was one of isolation from 
the culture and art of one’s own 
country. The converts cut themselves 
off from the current of their race. 
Worse still they got acclimatized in 
a foreign religious environment. 
They professed a foreign faith and 
worshiped in a-place which did 
not contain a single Indian feature 
but was a replica of a foreign church. 
They sang hymns composed by for- 


eign hymnologists to foreign tunes. 
They spoke an outlandish vernacular 
and read the Bible rendered in a 
literary medium which was evolved 
by missionaries. I do not want to 
refer to this much-worn theme to 
apportion blame or pass judgment, 
but to draw attention to the fact 
that the Christian, like a lone planet, 
revolved on a foreign axis and this 
made all natural contacts with peo- 
ple around practically impossible. 
The wonder is that he made con- 
verts at all, in this impossible atmos- 
phere. Fortunately all this is passing 
away. We were beside ourselves. 
Now we have become themselves, 
thanks to nationalism. Hindu and 
Islamic culture have begun to at- 
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tract us. The Christian can never 
hope to attract when he ceases to be 
attractive. Now we are borrowing, 
with feverish haste, the music and 
art of the country. So far, good. But 
the Christian cannot be always the 
borrower. If Hinduism enriches him 
he must in turn enrich Hinduism. 
These insulated fields—Christianity 
and non-Christian faiths—have be- 
gun to influence each other. It is not 
enough if we abandon the organ 
for the tabla or hymns for the lyrics. 
It is not sufficient if we clothe our 
services in Indian devotional forms. 
We must use literature and art as 
vehicles of Christian life and mes- 
sage. We have to express ourselves 
through Indian art and literature, 
making them our true medium. We 
have to saturate Hinduism and 
Islam with the spirit of Christ, using 
art and literature as vehicles for 
the purpose. Let me explain a little 
in detail. 


Novels and Poetry 


One way we can convey in the 
modern world the beauty and grace 
of Christian life is through fiction. 
Christians do not realize how much 
even tenth-rate novels are read in the 
Indian homes. Yet we have not 
given a single novel of merit describ- 
ing Christian home life, sense of 


service and ambitions for Christ 
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which they may read with profit. 
It may be mentioned that Mrs. 
Sathianadhan was a pioneer in this 
respect. We need a literature of 
high quality of this type which ex- 
presses in Indian setting and atmos- 
phere the ideals of Christ for the 
individual, society and nation. A 
wide field full of possibilities lies 
before the youth and Christian boys 
and girls should seriously train them- 
selves for the service. 


Newspapers and Magazines 


The fourth estate wields an em- 
pire far more powerful than the 
State inasmuch as it shapes public 
opinion. Yet the Christian has not 
started a daily or a magazine which 
a Hindu or a Mussulman would buy 
and read. Here also we have an un- 


explored field. 


Music and Dance 


We are appropriating Indian 
Music and Dance. But what are we 
doing for Indian music and dance? 
Music expresses the soul of a race 
and has extraordinary emotional 
value in India. Every new religion 
and religious experience in Hindu- 
ism had given rise to a new tune, 
meter or dance. I may mention 
abhangs of Tukaram and Theva- 
rams of the Sivite Bhakthas in South 
India. Why has not Christian joy, 
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ecstasy, love yet given a new meas- 
ure or step to Indian music and 
dance? The classical Hindu dance 
seeks to express in the poetry of pos- 
ture or gesture the love of Krishna 
and Radha. Christ’s love for the 
sinner must be capable of being ex- 
pressed in music and dance. In this 
respect the Negroes of the United 
States are in advance of us. Their 
“Spirituals” express the agony of 
the Cross in a way which profound 
art alone can do. Where are Chris- 
tian “spirituals” that can stir the 
Indian heart? Where are the dances 
that express the joy of Resurrection 
and the new life in the Holy Spirit? 


Films 


Another great influence is the pic- 
ture house. The Church, at any rate, 
the Indian Church, has no idea of the 
part it plays in our life. A new 
Hinduism: has come to life on the 
films. The Epic poems are recast and 
the Puranic stories get a new setting. 
The miraculous is expunged. Hu- 
man values are thrown into relief. 
Saints are no longer sky-gazers but 
passionate lovers of the poor. Those 
who have witnessed “Gopal 
Krishna” as featured by Shanta Apte 
or “Tukaram” as expounded by 
Musiri Subramania Iyer realize how 
quickly a new Hinduism has sprung 
up. Christian message has hardly 
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reached the films. Talent is not 
wanting. I feel sure that we can give 
India a dozen films of first-rate 
quality embodying the spirit and 
message of Christ to the Hindu 
world. They find a new entrance 
for Christ into the Hindu heart. The 
life of Christ on the screen has al- 
ways been received by Hindu audi- 
ences with appreciation and rever- 
ence. I appeal to our boys and girls to 
consider this approach. Here lies an 
opportunity to blaze a new trail. 
Unless a new spirit enters the film 
world, it will degenerate rapidly. 
Films may be produced under moral 
conditions which set an object les- 
son to others. The Church and insti- 
tutions like the Y.W.C.A. may give 
some thought to this matter. 

I can enumerate other openings. 
But what has been said is sufficient 
to show that our youth have open 
to them hitherto untried openings 
for expressing the Christian mes- 
sage, if they are adventurous enough. 
They must crash into the art and 
literature of our country and 
through contributions to them pro- 
claim the message of Christ. Indian 
culture opens the way to India’s 
heart and it has to be used. Unless 
we produce a Christian Sadhu, a 
Christian Sadhana and a Christian 
music, and Christian dance, a Chris- 
tian myth and a Christian legend we 
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shall knock at the barred doors of 
other religions in vain. A Christian 
who wins a place in art wins an 
opening for Christ. To write a book, 
sing a song, or enact a drama 
which will attract the Hindu and 
Mussulman public calls for high 
artistic qualities. Christian youth are 
languishing for want of ambition. 
“Be ye perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect” was Christ’s am- 
bition for us. Why hesitate then? 
The world is conquered more by 
suggestion than by direct action. You 
do not win people to Christ by 
throwing Bibles at them as you 
throw brick bats and hitting them 
accurately. Religions do not succeed 
by producing casualties. An artistic 
suggestion has greater drawing 
power than a cart rope. Youth 
must intimate the spirit of Jesus 
throughout the length and breadth 
of Indian literature and art. They 
must equip themselves for this pur- 
pose. To turn a Hindu into the 
image of Christ, to put into a heart 
the love of Christ is true evangel- 
ism. Youth’s task is not to baptize 
the non-Christian or to add him 
to churches which have ceased to 
attract him. Their aim should not 
be to draw others across barriers into 
their fold. Their task is to live with 
non-Christian youth in utter friend- 
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ship and fellowship and so transmit 
Christ to others by contagion. So 
join them in common adventure as 
to make them catch the Christ in 
you. Youth should not plot, design, 
or lead campaigns. It should live a 
joyous, infectious Christian life. 
Then Evangelism will take care of 
itself. In South India, Vedanayaga 
Sastriar set Christian songs to Hindu 
music and Krishna Pillai wrote a 
Christian classic in Epic style. But 
Michael Madhu Sudhan has done 
much better. He wrote an Hindu 
Epic and injected the spirit of 
Christ into Ramayana itself. I can- 
not believe that Dutt’s faith did not 
color his handling of the Epic and 
give it a new attraction. He wrote 
the Epic in blank verse and carved 
out for himself a place as the founder 
of modern Bengali. His was a lead- 
ership worth while copying by our 
youth. Aswathamma of South India 
sang two devotional songs in “Chin- 
tamani” and the tunes were so 
haunting that we Christians have 
adopted them and cast some hymns 
in those tunes. If a Christian artist 
could have sung of Christ in the 
same manner many a Hindu would 
be singing those hymns. Let our 
boys and girls go forth boldly and 
capture the world of Indian culture 
in the name of our Lord. 


AMERICA’S STRUGGLE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


By JEROME DAVIS—“We can win against Fascism only by building a 


better society than the Fascists have built.” 


T seems quite clear that America 
| cannot escape the repercussions of 
the European scene. To know what 
is ahead for American democracy we 
must survey the past as well as the 
present. Review the record. Think 
back over our history. We were nur- 
tured on the social and ethical tradi- 
tions of western and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. We were deeply influ- 
enced by the liberalizing movements 
which existed in England and on the 
continent in the beginning of our 
history. We founded a society which 
in large measure had genuinely in- 
corporated elements of democracy in 
it. It was based upon the free-hold 
farmer and the self-contained rural 
household. The farmer and _ his 
family worked out their destiny by 
the aid of their own hands. The 
farmer with his own land and his 
own rifle felt independent and 
looked the world in the face without 
fear or favor. America at its very in- 
ception repudiated in large measure 
caste and class and proclaimed the 
ideal of human equality. In spite 
of the fact that Negro slavery per- 


sisted, our forefathers launched an 
experiment in popular government 
which inaugurated a genuine demo- 
cratic structure. Our forefathers 
while taming a virgin continent did 
not hesitate to storm the citadels of 
learning to provide free school edu- 
cation on a wider scale than had 
ever before been tried. In fact the 
record of the American farmer, sup- 
ported by the working people of the 
towns and cities, constitutes one of 
the greatest achievements in human 
history of the democratization of 
life. 

But we have now entered what 
might be termed an era of corpoc- 
racy. Corporations rule the economic 
life. As Berle and Means have so 
forcefully pointed out, two hundred 
of the largest corporations on the 
New York Stock Exchange control 
over fifty per cent of the non-bank- 
ing assets in the United States. 

These corporations are run pri- 
marily for private profit rather than 
to serve the needs of American so- 
ciety. In order to secure private profit 
they have to meet needs or desires of 
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the people, but the primary end of 
the corporation is to secure the maxi- 
mum possible profits with the least 
possible expenditure of time and 
money. One of the easiest and quick- 
est ways to accomplish this is finan- 
cial manipulation. The dramatic 
story of Philip Musica, who as F. 
Donald Coster headed the $86,000,- 
000 drug concern of McKesson and 
Robbins, is one of financial intrigue. 
While the criminal adventures of 
this financier are exceptional, his 
methods of combination of rival 
concerns and pyramiding assets are 
not. It is an old, old story. 

Our business chieftains try to 
manipulate the gold of others into 
their own pockets. The device used 
has become very popular in the 
America we know, namely, to give 
in exchange for gold small sheets of 
paper. These are often beautifully 
engraved; sometimes with eagles, 
sometimes with airplanes, and they 
are marked with certain mystic 
numbers. The people gladly give up 
their gold for these slips of paper and 
often rent small steel boxes in the 
bank to keep them concealed and 
safe. Now and then an owner will 
get out his papers and glance over 
them, thereby gaining great satisfac- 
tion. They are called, strangely 
enough, securities, but the only thing 
that is certainly true about them is 
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that they are rarely permanently se- 
cure. 

Now, after people have given 
their gold in exchange for the slips 
of paper they still have some claim 
on the gold which has been volun- 
tarily surrendered. So another step 
is necessary before the leaders of 
corpocracy have complete and un- 
disputed control of the gold. 

To illustrate this let us take as 
an example the Birdseye Process. A 
man in the far north accidentally 
left a fish swimming in a pail of 
water. The temperature suddenly 
fell to far below zero, and the water 
was frozen solid. A few days later 
the weather as suddenly became very 
warm, whereupon the ice melted and 
the amazing discovery was made that 
the fish had not been damaged. 
Some $1,750,000 was spent in de- 
veloping and perfecting this discov- 
ery which was then sold for $23,- 
500,000. Now, of course, no individ- 
ual would be willing to sink $23,- 
500,000 of his own money in such 
an invention. But the financiers se- 
cured that amount from people who 
delivered it up gladly for investment 
trust certificates. This money was 
used to pay for the Birdseye Process. 
It is now clear the $23,500,000 in 
gold had been safely and irrevocably 
transferred to the pockets of the 
financiers. The people still had their 
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little engraved slips of paper which 
gave them theoretic title to the in- 
vention but no claim to the gold. 

Since these financiers made a 
profit of almost $22,000,000, one 
would suppose they would have had 
to pay a tax to the federal govern- 
ment, but our corpocracy has “medi- 
cine men” who can perform as great 
miracles as any that were performed 
by the magicians the Indians used. 
These medicine men are called law- 
yers. In the case of the Birdseye 
Process, they merely arranged for a 
hierarchy of corporations stretching 
from the United States to Canada. 
The check was passed from one 
corporation to another, up to 
Canada and back. When it finally 
came to rest in a bank in New York 
City, no tax had been paid. 

Corpocracy also tends to control 
prices. The bids which railroads re- 
ceive for steel rails are, as recent 
testimony has shown, usually iden- 
tical. The same thing is true of bids 
which the federal government often 
receives. There is a certain strange 
collusion among big corporations. 
Can it be mental telepathy? 

In the old days college courses in 
economics taught that prices varied 
with supply and demand. This is 
no longer true. For instance, from 
1929 to 1932, the demand for auto- 
mobiles and agricultural implements 
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fell eighty per cent, but the price of 
these materials dropped only ten per 
cent. 

A very amusing incident occurred 
in Omaha recently, where the De- 
partment of Education was com- 
pelled to reduce the use of electricity 
in the public schools by fifty per 
cent because the city could not af- 
ford to pay the high electric rates. 
Some time afterward, the Nebraska 
Power Company conducted a benefit 
dance and in order to win public 
favor, announced that the proceeds 
would be given to buy eyeglasses for 
the school children whose parents 
could not afford to buy them. 

Again, corpocracy tends to control 
wages, except in so far as labor is 
organized or as the Federal govern- 
ment passes a Wages and Hours 
Act. In 1932 the amount paid to 
stockholders and to officers by only 
four of the largest tobacco compa- 
nies in the United States equalled all 
that the farmers of the United States 
received for all the tobacco raised 
during that year. 

Now, all of this simply means that 
we do not now have democracy as 
we once did. If we were to prepare 
a chart of the rise and fall of de- 
mocracy in these United States, we 
would find that in the early days of 
our republic we had far more than 
we do now. A history of the demo- 
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cratic process in the United States 
would show periods of gradual in- 
crease as well as periods of decline. 
If we could trace this zig-zag line 
across a big screen, we would see 
clearly when the people exercised the 
most democratic control. The year 
1870 is the peak according to Arthur 
M. Schlesinger. At present while we 
are far below that level we can see 


that during the 
administration of A history of 
President Roose- process in 


velt, in spite of 
charges of “dicta- 
torship,” this zig- 


the 
would show periods of gradual 
increase as well as periods of de- 
cline. If we could trace this zig- 
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while a large number of the others 
have mortgaged their property. The 
concentration of economic power has 
reached the highest point in our 
history. One-tenth of one per cent 
of the families at the top get as 
much income as forty-two per cent 
at the bottom. 

In such extremes of wealth 
and poverty, pure democracy 
is impossible. 
Only some ten 
to fifteen per cent 
of the gainfully 
employed own the 
means of produc- 


the democratic 
United States 


zag line has been zag line across a big screen, we tion by which they 
ascending. At the would see clearly when the people earn their liveli- 
same time we exercised the most democratic hood. In other 
must recognize control. The year 1870 1s the peak words, as Ferdi- 


that probably a 
majority of the 
people in our ur- 
ban centers are to some degree 


inger. 


under the control of eye and ear 
stimuli now very definitely directed 
by the corpocracy. In other words, 
the mobs in our cities are frequently 
highly susceptible to the influence of 
the newspaper, the radio, and the 
moving pictures. 

In the rural area the old free-hold 
farmer has almost disappeared. 
There are now only 12.4 per cent of 
the gainfully employed farmers left. 
Of these 40 per cent are tenants 


according to Arthur M. Schles- 


nand Lundberg 
says, “One is con- 
fronted with the 
conclusion that fewer than twenty 
per cent of the people possess nearly 
everything, while eighty per cent 
own practically nothing except chat- 
tels.” 

It must be remembered that the 
bulk of this twenty per cent are in 
reality, holders of. property which 
they have inherited. They represent 
the small property owners, the farm- 
ers, the shopkeepers, and the little 
industrialists who are gradually los- 
ing out. Robert P. Jackson, Attorney- 
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General of the United States, has 
said when he was counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1932, 
that thirty-five per cent of the total 
corporate wealth of the country, 
$280,000,000,000, was held by 618 
President Roosevelt 
has more recently declared that one- 
tenth of one per cent of the corpora- 
tions own fifty-two per cent of the 
wealth. In 1929, three-tenths of one 
per cent of the population received 
78 per cent of the dividends. 
Thomas Jefferson warned us long 
ago: “I hope we shall crush in its 
birth the aristocracy of our monied 
corporations which dare already to 
challenge our government to a trial 
of strength and bid defiance to the 
law of our country.” Aristocracy ex- 
ists wherever power resides in the 
hands of a minority, whether that 
aristocracy uses military, religious or 


corporations. 


economic means. 

The people of America usually re- 
sent aristocracy elsewhere. To con- 
demn the Russian dictatorship and 
the excesses of the Nazis makes 
people feel virtuous in the security 
of our American traditions of free- 
dom and democracy. We do not rec- 
ognize that in the very real measure 
we have our own autocracy, dis- 
guised as service-rendering corpora- 
tions. Senator John Taylor in the 
days of Thomas Jefferson wrote of 
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the contrast between the monied 
aristocracy and that of the military 
in the following words: “A nation 
exposed to a paroxysm of conquer- 
ing rage has infinitely the advantage 
of one subjected to the financial; one 
is local and temporary; the other is 
spread by law and is perpetual; one 
an open robber who warns you to 
defend yourself, the other a sly thief 
who empties your pockets under a 
pretense of paying your debts; one 
is a pestilence which will end of it- 
self, the other a climate deadly to 
liberty.” 

More recently in Jersey City the 
Mayor denied freedom to the C.I.O. 
to distribute leaflets or to hold meet- 
ings. Judge Clark of the Federal 
Court in a long decision upheld the 
right of the workers to hold meet- 
ings. In the course of his decision he 
mentioned the case of Socrates. 
What was the reply of one of the 
representatives of corpocracy at a 
meeting in Jersey City? He acknowl- 
edged that he was an American, 
“but” he said he was a Republican. 
“Even so,’ he added, “some un- 
pleasant things have to be done.” 
He admitted he was a lawyer and 
made no qualifying “but.” In men- 
tioning Socrates, he said that while 
Socrates at first had freedom in an- 
cient days, eventually the powers 
“got” him. They got him because 
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they recognized that he was dan- 
gerous, and, said he, “Thank God 
we have a Mayor who puts the 
‘sock’ into ‘Socrates.’ ” 

From all this it can be seen that 
in the United States of America we 
have certain obstacles to freedom, to 
peace, to the pursuits of happiness. 

1. Concentration of economic 
power. 

2. The complexities of corpocracy 
which make it difficult for the aver- 
age citizen to understand what is 
really happening. 

3. The heritage of economic indi- 
vidualism which makes difficult a 
real cooperative movement. 

4. The wide variety of races and 
peoples which, although an advyan- 
tage, does make them an easy prey 
to prejudice. 

5. The control of recreation and 
the eye and ear stimuli, such as radio, 
press and the moving picture, by the 
financial oligarchy. 

6. Wide-spread 
and relief. 

7. Vested habits of thinking 
which perpetuate old tyrannies un- 
der new forms. 

What then is the future of Ameri- 
can democracy in view of the facts 
which we have portrayed? Obvi- 
ously that depends upon what the 
American people do. At the very 
least our grave situation demands ex- 


unemployment 
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perimentation to overcome the lia- 
bilities and develop the assets of the 
country. It is obvious that scientific 
knowledge should be applied to 
needs, satisfying the common human 
wants of food, clothing, shelter, as 
well as the cultural needs of decent 
citizenship. These primary requi- 
sites should be available to all the 
people all the time. 

We should promote peaceful evo- 
lution by a free education that gives 
the student the social implications 
of the scientific facts which he is 
taught. Free fellowships, including 
tuition and maintenance, should be 
available when needed, to every boy 
and girl with the requisite brains and 
ambition. Self-interest should be 
conserved within social bounds. 

When we turn from objectives to 
action patterns, how may we realize 
the American democracy of the fu- 
ture? It goes without saying that we 
must build a society in which free- 
dom, truth and justice are secure. 
No democracy can long endure if 
civil liberties have been abrogated. 
One hundred years ago in the city 
of Lancaster, Ohio, the school board 
was asked to permit a debate on the 
merits of the railroads. The official 
reply of the school board stated that 
it believed in freedom of speech, but 
“Such things as railroads are rank 
abominations. There is nothing in 
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the word of God about them. If God 
had intended his faithful creatures 
to travel at the frightful speed of 
fifteen miles an hour he would have 
foretold it through his holy prophets. 
No, railroads are a device of Satan 
and to drag immortal souls down to 
Hell.” 

We smile at this and then go out 
and do the same things ourselves. 
Perhaps we restrain Communists 
from meeting freely, or we oppose 
the right of strikers to assemble in 
our community. Freedom includes 
the right of individuals whose ideas 
we do not believe in to speak, write 
and parade. It is necessary that be- 
sides freedom we maintain all the 
democratic processes of society. This 
involves freedom to organize as pro- 
ducers. In every factory in the United 
States the workers should be organ- 
ized into trade unions. Again, we 
should organize as consumers so that 
we can be intelligent in making pur- 
chases and can control the distribu- 
tive mechanism through consumers’ 
cooperatives. As citizens we should 
also organize into effective political 
parties making for fundamental 
change. Above all we must train the 
rising generation to understand the 
real meaning of democracy itself. A 
recent study showed that the schools 
are not teaching children what de- 
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mocracy really is. The result is that 
when they graduate, they fall easy 
prey to mere democratic verbiage. 
Any organization which calls itself 
American or democratic usually “gets 
by” the average graduate of the pub- 
lic school, whereas, in fact, such 
organizations may be diametrically 
opposed to democracy and all it 
stands for. For example, the Ku Klux 
Klan was accepted in the South, and 
more recently, the American Liberty 
League in parts of the North. 

It is quite clear that the future of 
democracy in America depends upon 
whether we are able to overthrow 
the new aristocracy of economic 
privilege and power, as our fore- 
fathers overthrew the old aristocracy. 
This President Roosevelt has in some 
measure attempted to do, and be- 
cause of this he is condemned in the 
halls of banking and finance all over 
the United States. 

The American people should rec- 
ognize that no defensive war against 
fascism can insure our liberty, unless 
liberty, truth and justice are in- 
scribed in the hearts and minds of 
the people themselves. 

We can win against fascism only 
by building a better society than the 
fascists have built—a free fellowship 
searching for truth and opposed to 
exploitation in all its forms. 


A CATHOLIC REPORTER IN SPAIN—I 


BY LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH 


“— political church is not 


interested in honest surveys to find out why things are wrong.” 


66 7NeT your facts and get them 

i told.” This first axiom of 
journalism was knocked into my 
head some twenty-eight years ago 
in a school whose severe standards 
knew nothing about “pulling your 
punches” and drawing in your neck. 
So long as we had 
the facts we didn’t 
care who cared. It 
seemed a pretty 
good sign post for 
a reporter and I’ve 
tried to follow it. 
The thing called 
truth is an elusive 
affair, but with all 
my heart and soul 
I do not believe a 
newspaper man can rise to greater 
heights than to pursue it and seize 
upon it and hold it to view, or that, 
for any member of my profession, 


fession, 


there can be written epithet greater 
than this: “He was a reporter.” 
Reporting is no affair of passive 
contemplation. The reporter who 
digs out facts also digs out their 
meanings and those meanings are 
necessarily related to his understand- 


The thing called truth is an elu- 
sive affair, but with all my heart 
and soul I do not believe a news- 
paper man can rise to greater 
heights than to pursue 1t and seize 
upon it and hold it to view, or 
that, for any member of my pro- 
there can be written 
epithet greater than this: “He 
was a reporter.” 


ing of things and their values. The 
scientist knows this truth only too 
well, and it is just as true in the re- 
porting of news. The reporting of 
facts can be no more “objective” 
than just that, or it is nothing at all. 
This, however, is not the same as 
saying that one’s 
sympathies have 
leave to stand in 
the way of the 
presentation o f 
facts. It is by these 
standards that for 
some eight years, 
from the procla- 
mation of the 
Second Spanish 
Republic, in 1931, 
to the tragic passing of this Republic 
from the scene in 1939, that I tried 
to view the march of Spanish events. 

My sympathies were with that 
newly born Republic 100 per cent 
but they never prevented me from 
telling some unpleasant facts about 
it that had to be told. That same 
observation holds good with respect 
to the military rebellion which broke 
out in Barcelona on the morning of 


From Tue CuuRCHMAN, March 1, 1940 
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July 19, 1936. In that great explosion 
of chaos in which I felt like a 
buffeted atom, I did not find my 
mood passively objective. After being 
shuttled about in this inferno for 
three days I was the first to bring 
out of Spain an account, uncensored 
and unvarnished, of what there oc- 
curred, including the burning of in- 
| numerable churches. You will find 
the story in the 
London Times of 
July 23. A week 
later I again man- 
aged to slip out of 
the country bring- 
ing an even more 
terrible story — 
that of the wave 
of terror that had 
unleashed itself 
against defenseless 
citizens of whom some were priests 
and a very few nuns. This also was 
the first story which the world had 
of the incipient terror on the govern- 
ment side. You will find the account 
in the London Times of August 1. 
I was not happy that I should 
have to tell facts so unpleasant. Had 
I allowed my sympathies to stand 
in the way I should have found a 
pretext for not getting them out. 
The pretext was ready to hand: The 
| strict censorship and the frontier al- 
most hermetically sealed and the 


With regard to the difficulties of 
the church I said: “The most ele- 
mental logic tells me that those 
things do not spring into being 
without cause. In businesses and 
in well conducted governments, 
when things go wrong a survey is 
made to find out the causes and 
to remedy them. Why cannot the 
same be done with the church?” 
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personal danger to me. In those days 
when government was weak and 
chaos reigned, my life would have 
been worth little were it known that 
I had sent out these damning facts. 
But without hat, coat or bag I found 
a way of getting out of the country 
and back again with no notation on 
my passport to show I had ever been 
away. 

These facts are 
here stated in no 
spirit of boasting. 
I have scarcely re- 
ferred to them 
until now. But for 
three years the 
putative Catholic 
press of America 
has been yapping 
at me: “Why does 
he not tell about 
the killings and the burning of 


. churches?” So I believe I am entitled 


to mention that while they, after 
three years, are dishing up “evi- 
dence”—of very dubious quality— 
regarding these things, I presented 
my evidence of them in the very 
first days, while it was news, and 
presented it first. 

It was not the presentation of this 
kind of evidence that brought upon 
me the wrath of the political forces 
of the Catholic church and its politi- 
cal press. There were other unpleas- 
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ant facts to be told having reference 
to the complicity of the Spanish 
church and its bishops in the upris- 
ing, to the odious conduct of those 
with whom the church now stood in 
league, and to the atrocities perpe- 
trated by them. These facts did not 
support the thesis of the political 
church that the Spanish rebels were 
engaged in a sacred crusade for civi- 
lization and God. 

The reaction to 
my reports 
tered three succes- 
sive phases. The 
first was pressure 


en- 


to convince me of 
my duty to write 
and report “as a 
Catholic.” Per- 
sonally I believed 
that I was writing 
“as a Catholic” when I told the truth 


” 


me. 


“You ask what is wrong with me. 
What 1s wrong, if so you inter- 
pret it, is that I am a Catholic 
and as a Catholic I was told to 
hold tight to certain first prin- 
ciples of moral conduct and to 
those principles I shall hold and 
neither priest nor Jesuit nor 
bishop nor even Pope shall deter 


April 


antecedents of my reporting of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

In 1934 and 1935 I observed that 
the Catholic press, for which I some- 
times wrote on the question of Spain, 
were taking a non-factual line with 
respect to the popular risings of that 
year against the attempts of the exist- 
ing rightist government, then largely 
dominated by the individual com- 
monly known as 
“the principal lay 
jest Gn 
Robles, to destroy 
the Republican 
regime. About 
this I wrote to 
America, then 
under the editorial 
guidance of a man 
who appeared to 
me inspired with 
humane and liberal sentiments and 


insofar as I could grasp it. The next . who was not afraid of the truth. I 


stage was public abuse. The third 
stage is so vile that I hesitate to 
associate it with the church even by 
the naming of it publicly. But I 
believe that a presentation of some 
salient facts with respect to the other 
two constitute a contribution to the 
“Who | lied 


Spain?” and so serve a purpose of 


literature of about 


public enlightenment. 
Let me go back a little to certain 


mean Father Wilfrid Parsons. I do 
not know for what reason Father 
Parsons later disappeared from the 
scene, and with him those senti- 
ments. 

On March 9, 1935, America pub- 
lished from me a letter on the 
Asturias affair in which I affirmed, 
of the existing rightist government, 
that the “acts of savagery” perpe- 
trated by it in Asturias “constitute 
one of the most terrible chapters in 


——s 


! 
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modern European history,” and 
further: “Gil Robles has a major 
share in the plot to suppress the 
truth, and for that reason I cannot 
respect him.” With regard to the 
difficulties of the church I said: “The 
most elemental logic tells me that 
those things do not spring into being 
without cause. In businesses and in 
well conducted governments, when 
things go wrong a survey is made to 
find out the causes and to remedy 
them. Why cannot the same be done 
with the church when things are 
wrong with it in one country or an- 
other?” 

A political church, I was later to 
find, was not interested in honest 
surveys to find out why things are 
wrong. It seemed more useful to 
raise the cry of martyrdom and 
persecution. 

I had some further correspondence 
with Father Parsons in which, 
among other thing, I wrote: 

“T sometimes find it difficult to de- 
cide just what makes me more indig- 
nant, the injustices toward the 
church or the abuses committed by 
those responsible for the church. The 
plain truth is that the church organ- 
ization is loaded with rotters who 
have given great scandal and who 
are responsible for robbing many 
Spaniards of their faith.” 

In this same period I wrote an 
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article for America (published 
February 23, 1935), in the course of 
which I said, speaking of the perse- 
cutions against the people: 

“They are cruel oppressions that 
have lit the slow-burning fires of re- 
volt. In Spain there will surely come, 
some day, a devastating revolution, 
touched off neither by anarchist 
nor communist nor socialist, but 
bursting into flames spontaneously 
out of the grievances of its people, 
unless its politicians, who have rarely 
been worthy of the cognomen of 
statesmen, learn the A.B.C.s of gov- 
erning; learn that blinding them- 
selves with the passions of their own 
obsessions, that cutting an opponent 
to pieces without quarter, that ruling 
a people with the formula, ‘Hay 
que pegar’ (It is necessary to strike 
them), are unworkable. . . . Let all 
present and future rulers of Spain 
beware lest the people get it into 
their heads at length that their turn 
has come to play at the game of 
‘Hay que pegar’.” (This forecast, 
written a year and six months before 
the Spanish civil war, still stands as 
my diagnosis of how that war came 
about.) 

And as was foreseen, the slow- 
burning fires of revolt, in July, 1936, 
burst into flame. Revolutionary 
masses adopted as their own that 
formula so redolent of the Inquisi- 
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tion, “Hay que pegar.” With what 
consequences we know. 

From the copies of America which 
came to me I observed that journal 
now taking a tack that in me 
shocked every sentiment of decency 
and truth, and so to its editors I sent 
a very warm protest, at the same 
time trusting that what seemed to 
me a more factual statement of the 
situation would impress them. I 
trusted in vain. At first from that 
quarter came to me admonition: 
“Your article in Foreign Affairs and 
your news stories have aroused a 
great deal of indignation among 
Catholics of the United States.” 

On March 15, 1937, I wrote to the 
editor of America, among other 
things: “I have in the past refrained 
from making any criticisms of the 
Jesuit order. I have even defended 
it, hoping that the 
against it were untrue. I have not 
forgotten that I am a former Jesuit 
student and owe them a certain debt 
of gratitude. But if this systematic 
falsification of the Spanish situation 
on the part of America, a mouth- 
piece of the Jesuit order, continues, 
then I must seriously ask myself 
whether I have not been mistaken in 
my desire to defend you and give 
you the benefit of every doubt.” Of 
this letter I sent without comment a 
copy to His Eminence, the Cardinal 


accusations 


April 


Archbishop of New York. In reply 
I received from the editor of America 
an abusive letter abounding with 
those tricks of specious argumenta- 
tion so widely known under the 
name of “Jesuitisms.” It contained 
the following remarkable statement: 

“As a Catholic it is your privilege 
and duty to send a copy of your let- 
ter to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York. His Eminence, I should 
judge, would recall to you the fact 
you all the more should listen to the 
laws of God and the church, should 
listen to the words of the Cardinal 
and bishops of Spain, should listen 
to the words of His Holiness, since 
you assert you are a Catholic.” 

This admonition was repeated in 
an editorial published in America on 
April 10 which, after subjecting me 
to a proper dosage of abuse, said: 

“Why he is unable to report it 
(i.e. the truth) honestly is a matter 
for his conscience which, professing 
himself a Catholic, he should have. 
Instead of appealing to the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, Mr. Fernsworth 
should submit his views to the Span- 
ish hierarchy. But the Spanish hier- 
archy is unanimously opposed to 
such views as those held by Mr. 
Fernsworth and this he should well 
know.” 

(This I, in fact, did not know be- 


cause I knew there were prelates, 
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such as the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Tarragona, Vidal y Barraquer, who 
were not so opposed.) 

To this amazing injunction that 
my views should be tempered to the 
| views of the Spanish hierarchy, I 
| replied: 

“You ask what is wrong with me. 


1) What is wrong, if so you interpret 


| it, is that I am a Catholic and as a 
Catholic I was told to hold tight to 


() certain first prin- 


ciples of moral 
conduct and to 
those principles I 
shall hold and 
neither priest nor 
Jesuit nor bishop 
nor even Pope 
shall deter me. I 
have now given 
your letter far more attention than it 
deserved.” 
| I again exercised my “privilege 
| and duty” of handing to the Cardi- 
| nal Archbishop of New York a copy 
of my letter, this time exposing to 
His Eminence my own views as a 
| Catholic. 

In writing to His Eminence I was 
) acting strictly in accordance with 
| Catholic 
which counsel a layman to write 


principles of discipline 


| privately to his religious superior 
| rather than make public issue of ir- 


I expressed alarm at the tend- 
ency of the Catholic press to 
inject itself into politics and to 
“insist that the national as well as 
the international politics of the 
sovereign United States of 
America can adjust themselves 
to the demands of the church.” 
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regularities observed within the 
church. 

In the columns of America I be- 
came the object of increasing invec- 
tive of which I took no notice. From 
them I learned some interesting 
“facts” about myself such as that I 
was an “atrocity monger” whose 
stories were “unfit to print even in 
the Daily Worker” (Feb. 5, 1938). 
To make sure I did not miss this 
one a_ marked 
copy was sent me 
in Spain by the 
editores.. "(ihe 
columns of 
America were 
reeking with 
atrocities but pre- 
sumably they 
were the right 
kind of atrocities, fit at least for the 
columns of America, and so it was 
not an atrocity monger.) I learned 
further that I was a man of subtle 
purpose engaged in _ presenting 
“news releases” to the public (March 
12, 1938). And this unkindest cut 
of them all: “Mr. Fernsworth seems 
to have an evil glint in his eye.” 
(March 26, 1938.) 

To the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York I submitted, among other 
things, that “Such periodicals as 
America are the worst enemies of 
the church in America” since they 
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were taking the same unfortunate 
tack that a putative Catholic press 
took in Spain. I expressed alarm at 
the tendency of the Catholic press to 
inject itself into politics and to 
“insist that the national as well as 
the international politics of the sov- 
ereign United States of America can 
adjust themselves to the demands of 
the church.” If the church in Spain 
had only lived up to its spiritual 
task, I mentioned, “it would have 
no need to worry about politics since 
politics would not have been worried 
by it.” Also: 

“Such proceedings (meaning the 
Catholic press campaign in 
America) can have no other end 
than to attempt to compel the gov- 
ernment of the United States in 
some way to intervene in the Euro- 
pean conflict. In defense of what? 
Of the interests of the United States? 
No. In defense of the supposed 
interests of the church. I ask your 
Eminence whether Protestant Am- 
erica, and in large measure Catho- 
lic America, observing such conduct 
will not be compelled to conclude 
that after all there may be some 
truth in the charges that the church 
obeys a foreign power, the Vati- 
can, whose interests it places before 
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the interests of America. I do not 
charge such to be the case... . But 
I submit it to be in such a light as 
that, that the body of opinion to 
which I referred may consider itself 
justified in regarding such _pro- 
cedure... . Knowing that your Emi- 
nence cannot but be concerned for 
the honor and good name of the 
church in America, I hereby respect- 
fully submit this matter to you, con- 
fident that when it has been called 
to your attention you will suitably 
apply the laws of the church to im- 
pose those of God.” 

The distinguished Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York did not see fit 
to notice the letter of this humble 
layman. 

The campaign of the putative 
Catholic press increased in violence. 

Sometime after my appeal to His 
Eminence I read a press interview 
with him on the subject of Spain 
that did not make me very happy. 

The editors of America, receiving 
no further notice from me, must 
have concluded more than ever that 
I was possessed of an “evil eye.” 
They resorted to other tactics which, 
I presume, were intended to make 
me see light. 


(To be continued) 


AMBASSADOR TO THE VATICAN? 


By EDGAR BLAKE 


circumstances leading up to Mr. Taylor's appointment. 
Kg y 


HEN the President announced 

Mr. Taylor’s assignment at 
Christmas time, it met with an im- 
mediate and unfavorable reaction. 
To say that the country as a whole 
was surprised and even startled by 
the President’s diplomatic adven- 
ture is putting the matter mildly. 
The Baptists, North and South, ten 
million strong, the Lutherans, and 
other Protestant groups expressed 
their disapproval of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
unprecedented act. 

The President’s secretary, Mr. 
Early, immediately sought to allay 
the misgivings that had _ been 
aroused, by explicitly stating that 
Mr. Taylor was only the President’s 
personal representative to the Pope 
and was not an ambassador to the 
Vatican State. Mr. Early was also 
careful to say that Mr. Taylor’s ap- 
pointment was in no way a renewal 
of the diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Holy See 
relinquished in 1867. 

In spite of the assurances from 
the White House, there is an inter- 
esting chain of circumstances pre- 
ceding and leading up to Mr. Tay- 


—“There is an interesting chain of 


” 


lor’s assignment to Rome that throws 
a flood of light upon the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The President, in his letter of De- 
cember 23, addressed to Pope Pius 
XII, said, “It would give me great 
satisfaction to send to you my per- 
sonal representative in order that our 
parallel endeavors for peace and the 
alleviation of suffering may be as- 
sisted.” He closed his communica- 
tion with warm personal greetings 
to His Holiness: “To you whom I 
have the privilege of calling a good 
friend, and an old friend, I send my 
respectful greetings at this Christ- 
mas season.” 

According to The New York 
Times, the friendship between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the present Pope 
was established during the visit of 
Pius XII, then Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, to the United 
States in 1936. At that time, says the 
Times, “he was received by the 
President at Hyde Park and it was 
understood that the two talked in a 
general way about the possibility of 
reestablishing diplomatic relations.” 

In a dispatch from Rome, October 


From Zion’s Heratp, February 28, 1940 
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1, 1936, giving the reason for Cardi- 
nal Pacelli’s visit to the United 
States, it was stated by Arnaldo 
Cortesi, New York Times correspon- 
dent, “Cardinal Pacelli wishes to 
invite the Washington government 
to establish formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican and to accept 
a papal nuncio instead of the unoffi- 
cial apostolic delegate in Washing- 
ton. This would 
necessarily result 
in the establish- 


Mr. Taylor’s appointment as spe- 
cial ambassador to the Pope fol- 


April 


visit. It said: “Cardinal Gasparri, 
who is now in the United States, 
has a mission of preparing the jurid- 
ical status for the possible opening 
of diplomatic relations between the 
State Department and the Holy See, 
it was learned from good sources at 
the Vatican today. He is to work 
out the legal framework within 
which such relationship could be 


placed if estab- 
lished.” 
Early in 739; 


ment of a United 
States Embassy at 
the Holy See.” 
Mr. Cortesi adds 
significantly, “The 
Vatican feels that 
American Catho- 
lics have grown 
sufficiently numer- 


lows as a natural sequence of the 
preceding While the 
President's secretary, Mr. Early, 
may disclaim that Mr. Taylor has 
anything more than a limited 
and temporary diplomatic func- 
tion to perform, it is evident that 
the Vatican construes Mr. Tay- 
lor’s appointment otherwise. 


events. 


Drew Pearson and 
Robert Allen, 
Washington cor- 
respondents, said 
in a dispatch to 
the press: “It will 
probably be 
denied _ officially, 


but some months 


ous and important 
to justify such a step.” 

One year later, in 1937, Cardinal 
Enrico Gasparri, nephew of Cardi- 


nal Gasparri, who negotiated the. 


treaty with Mussolini for the recog- 
nition of the Vatican as a political 
state, arrived in the United States 
on an unknown mission. At least the 
purpose was not made public by the 
Catholic authorities in the United 
States. A wireless dispatch from 
Rome to The New York Times re- 
vealed the purpose of the Cardinal’s 


before the Pope’s 
death (Pope Pius XI) the question 


‘of sending a United States envoy to 


the Vatican was under consideration. 
Had Pope Pius lived longer, it is 
believed that diplomatic relations 
might have been resumed with the 
Vatican. Future developments will 
depend upon the policy to be fol- 
lowed by his successor.” 

When Cardinal Pacelli was elected 
to the papal office as Pope Pius XI’s 
successor, President Roosevelt sent 
our American ambassador in Lon- 
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don, Joseph P. Kennedy, to Rome as 
the President’s personal representa- 
tive at the crowning of Cardinal 
Pacelli as Pope Pius XII, the first 
and only time a President of the 
United States was officially repre- 
sented at the crowning of a Roman 
Catholic pope. 

Mr. Taylor’s appointment as spe- 
cial ambassador to the Pope follows 
as a natural sequence of the preced- 
ing events. While the President’s 
secretary, Mr. Early, may disclaim 
that Mr. Taylor has anything more 
than a limited and temporary diplo- 
matic function to perform, it is evi- 
dent that the Vatican construes Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment otherwise. An 
Associated Press dispatch from Rome 
under date of January 19 says that 
Mr. Taylor’s name appears in the 
list of diplomats accredited to the 
Holy See in the Pontifical Directory 
of 1940. The listing reads, “United 
States of America—His Excellency 
Myron C. Taylor, representative of 
His Excellency the President of the 
United States of America, with rank 
of ambassador.” 

There are several other incidents 
that indicate rather definitely the 
intimate relationship between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Catholic hier- 
archy. 

In the fall of 738, Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago left for Rome 
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to report to the Pope. Before leaving 
the United States he was the guest 
of President Roosevelt. On the cardi- 
nal’s arrival at Naples he was for- 
mally received by United States Am- 
bassador William Phillips, Edward 
L. Reed, counselor to the American 
Embassy, and Captain Thaddeus 
Thompson, naval attaché, who had 
traveled from Rome to Naples to 
officially receive the cardinal. Shortly 
after the arrival of the steamship 
“Rex,” on which the cardinal was a 
passenger, Rear Admiral Henry 
Lackey, commander of the United 
States Mediterranean fleet, received 
Cardinal Mundelein aboard the 
cruiser “Omaha,” and gave an ofh- 
cial luncheon in the cardinal’s honor 
at the request of the authorities in 
Washington. After luncheon, Cardi- 
nal Mundelein was taken to Rome 
by the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in a special train pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

On February 17 the Associated 
Press, in a dispatch from Rome, an- 
nounced that Cardinals Mundelein 
and Dougherty would arrive in 
Rome to attend the conclave for the 
election of a successor to Pope Pius 
XI. The dispatch said the “United 
States Embassy officials Friday night 
completed arrangements to receive 
the prelates.” It (the Embassy) an- 
nounced that Consul-General 
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Thomas Bowman would greet the 
cardinals in Naples and that Edward 
Reed, counselor, and Samuel Reber, 
second secretary of the Embassy, 
would be at the station in Rome to 
welcome the cardinals on their 
arrival. A later dispatch stated that, 
on the arrival of the cardinals in the 
Holy City, “at the end of the plat- 
form in top hats were the counselor 
of the United States Embassy, Ed- 
ward Reed, and second secretary, 
Samuel Reber. They greeted the 
cardinals on behalf of Ambassador 
Phillips.” Cardinal Dougherty ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the attention 
paid by representatives of the United 
States. “He remarked that he and 
Cardinal Mundelein were the first 
Catholic Church dignitaries to re- 
ceive such attention.” 

It is not without significance that 
the Catholic Church recently dedi- 
cated a $550,000 home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Massachusetts Avenue, 
in the vicinity of the British and 
other embassies, as the headquarters 
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of the Pope’s official representative. 
Considering all these facts together, 
there appears to be ample justifica- 
tion of the statement made by Dr. 
Rufus Weaver, who, speaking for 
the Executive Committee on Public 
Relations of the Baptist Churches, 
said: “The statement by a Vatican 
jurist, published in The New York 
Times on February 14, that Myron 
C. Taylor, the personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt, is not 
distinguished from other diplomatic 
agents representing other states, fills 
10,250,000 American Baptists with 
dismay. The Baptists and other evan- 
gelical groups, who protested the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Taylor, accepted 
with serious reservations the expla- 
nations of the President, and if he 
does not clarify the situation by a 
public statement and appropriate 
action, they will be compelled to 
believe that the President is giving 
only lip service to his proclaimed 
devotion to the principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state.” 


To those of easy conscience the words “the poor shall be 
always with you” stand for a certain sanction of that impotence 
of charity and sterilization of the earth, of which the counterpart 
is the martyrdom of the poor—M. Harari. 


THE’ CHURCH USES ‘THE FILMS 


—Technique is only technique and can be used to 


HE theatre grew out of the ancient 
Ak church and then grew away 
from it. The modern church is re- 
claiming the machinery of the theatre 
in adopting motion pictures as an 
important adjunct in religious edu- 
cation. 

There is no more enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the celluloid sermon in 
America than George J. Zehrung, 
director of the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, whose department 
sends out 7,000 reels a week to 
churches across the country. 

“There would be fewer empty 
pews and more enthusiastic young 
and old in our churches if the min- 
isters generally used moving pic- 
tures,” declares movieman Zehrung. 

In his great catalogue of films he 
has a flicker to illustrate most any 
sermon. The Motion Picture Bureau 
of the “Y” started back in 1911 
when films were sent to lumber 
camps to entertain workers. Later, 
at Lawrence, Mass., a versatile Asso- 
ciation director found he could use 
the old-time melodramas to teach 
the foreign-born English. The whole 
family of embryo Americans used to 
come on Sunday afternoons while 


serve God as well as the Devil. 


the “Y” man used a pointer to show 
objects and pronounce words in Eng- 
lish. It was a sugar-coated education 
pill. 

The Religious Department of the 
Association took up the project. 
Ministers were “sold” on the idea 
of adopting the film. The Harmon 
Foundation appropriated sums to 
produce religious educational films. 

The religious film, according to 
Mr. Zehrung, was never intended to 
and never will compete with the 
theatre film. It need never have the 
super-colossal Hollywood touch. The 
secret of successful use of the film 
in churches lies in the clever adapta- 
tion of a simple film subject to the 
parson’s sermon topic. The most 
popular film the Motion Picture 
Bureau distributes is the Industrial 
Parable series. The pictorial story 
of the growing, harvesting, shipping 
of Holy Land fruit and the packing 
and marketing of it in America 
forms the basis for the text: “By 
Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them.” 
“Beyond Our Horizon,” an English 
picture shot in Sweden, deals with 
the power of prayer. 

“Tt makes no difference whether 
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the film is produced in Hollywood or 
on an amateur lot in Long Island,” 
declares Zehrung. “The most impor- 
tant thing is not the technique, the 
acting or the plot, but the particular 
talent of the minister in adapting 
it to the religious theme he wishes 
to implant in the minds of his con- 
gregation.” 

There is an increasing demand for 
films of social significance. “The 
Cavalcade of Civilization,” an eight 
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reeler now being released by the 
Bureau, unmasks the world we live 
in, lifts the curtain upon the past, 
and demands an answer to the ques- 
tion “Are We Civilized?” 

In movieman Zehrung’s opinion, 
the religious film will develop in 
tempo with the ever increasing de- 
mand for sound equipment as min- 
isters realize the importance of the 
films in drawing people to church 
and to God. 


FREEDOM 


Spain has emerged from a cruel war, but the no less cruel 
aftermath continues. Franco has missed magnificent opportuni- 
ties. In Madrid there are about 100,000 in jail. It is the same all 
over Spain. When I was in Porlier jail prisoners were brought 
from Malaga, Avila and other parts, and they all told the same 
story. Those from Malaga said that there were 6,000 in one of 
the prisons there. I think that one may quite safely assert that 
there are between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 in the prisons of Spain. 

With so many workers in jail—all the skilled hands—agri- 
culture and industry are in a disastrous state. Besides which there 


is an acute shortage of raw materials so that work is practically 


at a standstill. 


The cry of the Spanish Nationalists is “Spain, One, Great 
and Free” but Franco may be quite sure that Spain is none of these 
things. By a policy of hatred he is merely dividing the country into 
two groups of oppressors and oppressed, and Spain will never be a 
Great and Free nation so long as the prisons are crowded. 


—A. V. Puitutrs, in the London News Chronicle. 


LETTERS) TO» THE EDITOR 


“BORED” AND BORING 


Such a Digest should be quite unprejudiced in its editorial point-of- 
view, selecting its articles according to their timeliness and significance 
rather than to their conformity with the editor’s convictions. Like many 
other people, I am bored with magazines that have a “mission.” 

Rey. Alvin E. Margary 
Brooklyn, New York 


(Our “mission” is merely to help if possible a lot of our brothers 
who are being starved and pushed around—Tue Ep1ror.) 


* * * * 


FALTERING LIBERALS 


I picked up the February issue as my introduction to the Digest 
recently and was so favorably impressed that I decided to send the above 
subscription. Your list of Editorial Advisors and the list of authors and 
subjects for Vols. I and II are impressive from the progressive-democratic 
point of view. Your “Open Letter to the President” is encouragingly 
progressive and speaks as if from a feeling for the doubts and hopes of the 
people of this country. “The Case For Labor Unity” is as good as any 
I have seen on this familiar subject and also strikes clearly the progressive 
note. This last is doubly important in these days when many liberals are 
faltering and looking backwards. 

Dr. L. A. Eldridge, Jr. 
Great Neck, New York 


* * * * 


CAN'T REACH ‘THE HAY 


I find the Protestant Digest too “high hat.” It is not of sufficient 
interest to demand my attention. I believe in the purpose of the magazine 
and think that it is well printed and is of a most convenient size. However, 
you put the hay too high. Men I know who are interested in Protestantism 
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and who want to subscribe for a Protestant magazine are North of Ireland 
policemen who never got through Grammer School. We must write in a 
manner that will interest them. 
Rey. Dr. Samuel Macauley Lindsey 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


* * * * 


A CATHOLIC FRIEND 


There is a large and useful field for a magazine like the Protestant 
Digest. It is needed to spread interest in the social gospel and to help make 
Christianity more influential in human affairs. I read it, not because it is 
under Protestant auspices (as I am a Catholic), but for its fearless treat- 
ment of modern social problems. 

A man may be the extreme in piety and as he wears out the knees 
of his trousers in prayer, while he is preparing for his postmortem exist- 
ence, pagan hordes of materialists may destroy every vestige of terrestrial 
justice and civil liberty, unless he is intelligently informed of their methods 
and intentions. For, before extensive social evils can be remedied, they must 
first be exposed, even in a democracy. 

I like your brilliant editorials, but I fear that some of the articles 
are too complex to be properly assimilated by many of those who need 
them most. 

Francis Downey 


New York City 


* * * * 


PROTESTANTISM IS AWAKENING 


I am sure that the majority of your readers disagree with your cor- 
respondent H. S. Tigner as quoted in your February issue. 

The editorials are precisely what put the “protest” in the Protestant 
Digest and make it something more than merely another review of liberal 
religious opinion. By all means, Mr. Editor, please continue to “argufy” 
and “sputify” for you know how to do an A-1 job at it! 
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Personally I hope the President had your “Open Letter” along with 
him on his “fishing” cruise and took time out to read it. “That was telling 
him,” as hoi polloi would say. 

I look forward eagerly to the Digest every month and it seems like 
“an answer to prayer” for it is heartening to know that Protestantism is 
awakening to the sinister trends implicit in certain current happenings and 
that it is becoming increasingly vocal and articulate in the expression of its 
own traditional viewpoint on world affairs. 

Eleanor Mills 
San Francisco, Calif. 


* * * * 


COULD IT BE JEALOUSY? 


Would suggest you publish more articles on religion than against it. 
The main purpose of the Protestant Digest seems to be the undermining of 
everything Catholic. Rather poor sportsmanship, if you ask me! 

We've heard and read enough about the Taylor-Vatican affair. Why 
all this fuss over a simple peace negotiation? It couldn’t be downright 
jealousy on the part of some of our non-Catholic brethren, could it? It 
amazes me how frightened some people seem to be about the Pope’s moving 
into Washington! 

Rev. R. S. Koerner 
Mission, Texas 


* * * * 


FROM AN EDITOR 


May I, as one editor to another, congratulate you on the workman- 
like approach that.you are making to the religious scene. I like your forth- 
rightness and your willingness to tackle thorny questions without waiting 
to record the least common denominator of current thinking. 

Rhoda E. McCulloch 
Editor, The Woman’s Press 
New York City 


VITA EI Pee he 


I Have Seen Gop Do It, by Sher- 
wood Eddy, Harper and Bros. 
$2.00. 


nis book is probably the closest 
T thing to an autobiography that 
we have yet had from the prolific 
pen of Sherwood Eddy. There is a 
remarkable amount of self-revelation 
in it, and his own heart is not the 
least of the places where the author 
found God at work. 


The title of the book—“I Have 
Seen God Do It’”—at once calls to 
mind the Groupers and their Abso- 
lutes. And, indeed, there is more 
than a suggestion in the introduc- 
tory chapters of the influence of 
Buchmanite “God-Guidance.” But it 
is a transitory likeness, and the basic 
cleavage between Frank Buchman 
and Sherwood Eddy is deep. Per- 
haps it is fairer to the author to see 
here, not the social sterility of the 
Buchmanite confessional, but rather 
the fructifying God-hunger of a 
Dwight L. Moody. For it was from 
Dwight L. Moody that Sherwood 
Eddy, then a complacent student at 
Yale, gained the spiritual insights 
that have governed his life. 

As a frequent lecturer in Europe 
and as Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. for 
Asia, Sherwood Eddy has had an 


opportunity to see God at work not 
only in the lives of men like Hewlett 
Johnson, the “Red Dean” of Canter- 
bury, Jimmy Yen, Horace Pitkin, 
Gandhi, and Kagawa, but also in 
certain movements where His pres- 
ence has not been suspected by less 
acute observers—the Russian and 
Chinese Revolutions, the Czecho- 
Slovakian Youth Movement, and the 
Congress movement in India. Per- 
haps two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to an account of the working 
of God in these men and movements 
as Eddy himself saw it. And, al- 
though the author humbly mini- 
mizes his own participation, it may 
well be added that God never 
worked alone when Sherwood Eddy 
was in the vicinity. 

This spiritual travelogue—if it 
may be so flippantly described—is 
brought to date in the last two chap- 
ters, entitled “I Have Seen God 
Work in History and Social Change” 
and “I Have Seen God at Work in 
Our War-Torn World Today.” Here 
Eddy sets forth his own social philos- 
ophy, and here he sharply limns the 
outlines of the relativist-absolutist 
controversy which has so tragically 
split the Christian peace movement 
in this time of crisis. 

It is a long way from Dwight L. 
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Moody to Reinhold Niebuhr and 
John MacMurray, but Eddy has 
come all the way without compro- 
mising either Moody’s passion for 
souls or Niebuhr’s insistent travail 
for the Kingdom of God. Never a 
Marxist, he accepts the Marxian 
dialectic of history without accept- 
ing either the class struggle or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Once 
a pacifist, the events of the last few 
years have forced him, like Niebuhr 
and the Master of Balliol, to adopt 
the relativist position in both reason 
and conscience. Once an incurable 
optimist, his optimism is now tinged 
with a certain Barthian disillusion 
with man and his works. 

This book derives its significance 
chiefly from these last two chapters, 
for the accounts of the work of Pit- 
kin, Kagawa, Jimmy Yen, etc., have 
been told many times before, and 
some of them have been told before 
by Eddy himself. One might wish 
that Eddy had devoted some space 
to his own more recent work in 
connection with the Rust Brothers 
and the Delta Cooperative Farm in 
Mississippi, but that perhaps is a 
book in itself which will appear in 
the fullness of time. 


ALson J. SMITH. 
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Tue IpEA oF A CurisTIAN SoclETy, 
by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York. $1.50. 


Eliot says our industrialism tends 
to create “bodies of men and women 
—of all classes—detached from tradi- 
tion, alienated from religion, and sus- 
ceptible to mass suggestion: in other 
words a mob.” 

This is probably a fair criticism 
of the tendency of unbridled indus- 
trialism although the “traditional” 
peasant of Italy is but little if any 
better off in this regard than the 
tradition-less slum dweller of Birm- 
ingham or Pittsburgh. Feudalism 
had its mobs, high and low, and 
the remnants remain to this day. 
They remain in Eliot’s England. He 
has done well to characterize the 
snob in terms of the mob. 

Eliot wants a small nucleus of 
genuine Christians as yeast of his 
“Christian Society.’ He calls this 
small group the “Community of 
Christians.” Then for the mass of 
the people he wants a traditional 
code of behavior and “periodic reli- 
gious observances.” 

Then he wants the statesman who 
may or may not be Christian but 
must take account always of the fact 
that Christian principles are the ac- 
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cepted principles and who therefore 
must rationalize the most un-Chris- 
tian act by reference to these prin- 
ciples. Lord Halifax should please 
Eliot in this regard. 

Eliot defines the Christian society 
as one “in which the natural end of 
man-virtue and well-being in com- 
munity is acknowledged for all, and 
the supernatural end—beatitude— 
for those who have eyes to see it.” 

He wants a Christian state with 
an aristocratic salt in it. The nub of 
Eliot’s contention (put negatively) is 
that “you cannot have a national 
Christian society, a religious-social 
community, a society with a political 
philosophy founded upon the Chris- 
tian faith, if it is constituted as 
a mere congeries of private and inde- 
pendent sects. The national faith 
must have an official recognition by 
the State, as well as an accepted 
status in the community and a basis 
of conviction in the heart of the 
individual.” Therefore Eliot wants 
a. National Church, “one Church 
which shall aim at comprehending 
the whole nation.” 

Such an aim can only be tolerated 
if the means to pursue the aim be 
restricted to spiritual means, with- 
out any help or recognition by the 
nation as a nation. It is our belief 
that true followers of Jesus will be 
the first to insist on this. For they 
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are proud of one thing only: the 
Cross which lifted us shall draw 
(never force or overawe) all men. 

If we could once get away from 
churchism we could save ourselves 
a great many headaches and books 
which increase rather than relieve 
headaches. 

Poetry (or religion) beckons from 
every roadside. It is a wild shy 
flower but may be discovered by 
whosoever will take from his eyes 
the blinders of fixed ideas. 

As life organizes itself, knits to- 
gether its various parts into an ever 
more integrated harmony, just so 
must hard and fast categories be 
loosened up and refitted to the new 
integration. 

Driving through the hinterland 
recently we noticed a building which 
was obviously used by the devout 
for worship. It bore the device: 
Meeting House. There in the heart 
of America was America’s answer 
to T. S. Eliot’s book “The Idea of a 
Christian Society.” 

Those who built that house and 
called it not “Church” but “Meeting 
House” had in so doing scrapped a 
category. They had recognized in 
this act a transference of tension. 
The tension between church and 
state which had _ characterized 
Europe for two millenniums these 
Americans had transferred to a ten- 


sion in the state itself, or, which is 
the same thing, in the citizen of the 


state. roy 


Native Son, by Richard Wright, 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


When Bigger Thomas got a job 
in the Dalton household he was 
already a killer in mind. The dis- 
crimination and persecution suffered 
by him, a Negro, in a white world, 
had turned him into a killer. And 
when he found himself compelled to 
carry the drunken daughter of his 
employer to her room at two o’clock 
in the morning, he hated the girl 
because she made him do what he 
knew was not permissible in a 
white man’s world. And when the 
blind mother walked into the girl’s 
room as he placed her on the bed he 
knew only that he was black and 
they were white; he was the em- 
ployee and they the employers; that 
he was in a white woman’s bedroom 
and white men believed all Negroes 
were rapists. He knew only that he 
had to keep the girl quiet so that the 
blind mother would leave rapidly 
and give him a chance to slip back 
to his own quarters. And so he 
stuffed a pillow into the girl’s mouth 
to silence her for a while and silenced 
her for good. 

But when the first panic was over 
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and the body was disposed of Bigger 
Thomas could not be sorry. And all 
through the book, through the 
breathless hours in the Dalton house- 
hold while they searched for the girl, 
the apprehension, the flight, the cap- 
ture and the trial Bigger Thomas 
could not be sorry. He wasn’t hard. 
He wasn’t a criminal, but he couldn’t 
be sorry, for as he declared in that 
memorable last page: 


“T didn’t want to kill! ... It 
must’ve been pretty deep in me to 
make me kill! . . . I must have 
felt it awful hard to murder... . 
What I killed for must’ve been 
good! ... When a man kills, it’s 
for something.” 


And it was for something. Bigger 
Thomas stands as a symbol for all 
persecuted groups. The Catholic girl 
who can’t get that job because Prot- 
estants are preferred, or the Jewish 
lad who looks helplessly at the want 
ads reading “only Christians need 
apply” must feel some of that same 
intense resentment. Underprivileged 
children in all the slums in the 
country have this same desire to kill 
before they themselves are killed. It’s 
only a matter of degree. And the 
author must be congratulated for 
choosing to write of his own people 
in this stark provocative fashion. It 
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sets people thinking. And those 
thoughts will germinate into some- 
literary 
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thing better than mere 
awakenings. 


Comsat aT Mipnicut, by Hermann 
Hagedorn, The John Day Com- 
pany, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
City. $2.00. 


This book of poems is described 
by the author as a “shout to a world 
in chaos.” It is in fact a magnificent 
summons to witness to the reality 
of the power of God in the daily 
lives of men. From the opening 
poem “Noah” with its engaging 
refrain, “It’s going to rain,” to the 
concluding poem “Manifest Destiny” 
(to be read as if written tomorrow), 
this volume is a robust Christian 
challenge to a bewildered world. 
Here will be found verse after verse 
which discloses not only a high ele- 
vation of spirit but a deep insight 
into the ways of life. Selection of the 
best is thus made difficult. 

No one can read the majestic Ter- 
centenary Ode by Mr. Hagedorn, 
“Harvard, What of the Light?”, first 
published in 1935, without being 
stirred by its eloquence and its sum- 
mons to high adventure. “Light is 
not light that lights not in the whole 
man” is one of its many unforget- 
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table lines. His concluding stanza is 
superbly wrought: 


“What of the night, Harvard? 
A wilderness uprears, with talons 
raised! 
What of the light, Harvard? 
The light you bore, you breathed 
on, you made live? 
Once more, Harvard, ships on a 
stormy sea? 
Once more, Harvard, the foot on 
the perilous shore? 
Once more, runners with torches? 
Beacons, proclaiming 
Once more, once more, the ineluc- 
table Christ? 
Harvard, 
Once more, the wilderness? And a 
new world?” 


One of the most novel poems is 
“God Among the Grease-Cups,” 
with its conversion of Young 
Smudge Face, a garage mechanic, to 
a new way of life by a stranger who 
came to the garage and made it clear 
by his simple directness that “You 
listen and God talks to you.” It is 
one of the most realistic yet vivid 
in the whole collection. 

“The Face of Medusa” is an elo- 
quent poem of self-revelation. 
Agatha, the young wife of John 
Gregory, is portrayed as achieving 
in the midst of war an inner peace 
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that astounds her prosaic husband 
and brings her calm confidence and 
high resolve. 


oe 


.... There is no war in her any 
more. 

She knows her way. She is not 
afraid. With earth 

Opening under her, she is not 
afraid. 

Faith is a kind of madness, but on 
those 

Who can achieve it, some divinity 

Seems to descend.” 


And with humility and supreme as- 
surance born of this inner light she 
could say: 


“TT am not alone, 
Agatha said, ‘but even were I alone, 
I'd know that God, seeking to bring 
His peace 
To a broken world, would start with 
somebody 
Like me, who knows that she is 
nothing.’”* 


“Combat at Midnight,” the long- 
est of the poems in this admirable 
collection that bears that name, is a 
stirring poetic conception. It is the 
combat of a man with his conscience 
—a man who thought he was 
through and sought an “exit from 
life.” In the moment of his haunting 
doubts, bold defiance, and despair, 
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he hears a voice—the voice in the 
silence, “This is God speaking.” In 
his soul struggle he reviews his life 
history, seeking to justify his actions 
and worldly compromises against 
the standards of absolute honesty. 
When his conscience bids him make 


full amends for his war activities 
he asks: 


““Make peace where 1 made war? 
I can’t! They'll kill me!’ 

He gasped. ‘What if they do? Was 
it you said that?’” 


Finally, when he can stand this soul 
combat no longer, he gropes for his 
revolver to deliver him from his 
anguish but discovers the struggle is 
no longer his alone. The weapon 
“slides from his hand.” God speak- 
ing to him urged him to go to his 
wife, whom he had neglected. “ ‘Go 
now. She is alive.’” As he sets out 
at early dawn to seek her, after his 
struggle, he is met by her, who had 
been roused from her bed as by a 


dream and had come to him. Said 
she: 


“‘T seemed to feel you dying all last 
night, 
And I couldn’t stand it at last. 
.... My hunch was wild. 
You look as though you'd just 
begun to live, 
And I thought you were dying, 
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“Your hunch was right, he said. 
She stared at him.” 


Then in words of deep understand- 
ing she turns to him: 


“e 


‘...1 am too much a part of you 

Not to be near death, too, when 
death is near 

To you, or feel God’s stride across 
my heart, 

Somehow, when He is on His way 
to you.” 


The combat over, the victory won, 
they both commit themselves to the 
service of God and to witness to 
His way, whatever the cost: 


“1 have been told, she said in meas- 

ured tones, 

‘That birth is always painful and 
hazardous. 

We shall protest and deny and be 
angry and cry out, 

But in the end I think we will 
obey.’ 


‘You mean it is God speaking,’ 


‘It is God 
Offering us life, and we will pay 
the price.” 


In one of the most original of all 
the poems, entitled “Not by Them- 
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selves,” the author tells the story of 
America in nine stanzas. Here is set 
forth the epic of America with the 
antiphonal refrain of the Lord’s 
Prayer; it is brilliantly conceived 
and faultlessly executed. It might 
almost serve as a litany for a peni- 
tential office whenever Americans 
become forgetful of their great in- 
heritance. 

With a great sweep “Manifest 
Destiny” carries this notable book of 
poems to a fitting crescendo. Writes 
the poet in the closing stanza: 


“You and I—and America. Dawn is 

in our eyes. 

We who crouched in a cave are 
astride of the skies. 

We, the wind, are the mountain; 
we, the wave, are the shore, 

For God knocked and we opened. 
We opened the door.” 


Poetry, if it is to live, must be 
such that it can be read aloud. These 
are poems that can be and should be 
read out loud. They should be read 
to one’s family, one’s friends, and to 
one’s neighbors. They should be 
read by the people of this land to 
recall them to their great heritage 
which is America and their greater 
inheritance which is the love of 
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——“‘You are rendering a tremendous 

service to the American people 

and to the cause of religious 

liberty throughout the world.” 
——Louie D. Newton 
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BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


To Insure Religious Liberty 
PROTESTANT DIGEST 


Should be in the Hands of 
Every Protestant Minister 


in America. 


Protestant ministers need the strong editorials, 
the factual articles of the Proresrant DIcEsr. 
They should know the bitter truth of church 
power politics, if we are to preserve our religious 
freedom, cornerstone of American democracy. 


We Ask You to Do Your Part 


You know a minister or friend who should be 
reading the Dicrsr regularly. For every dollar 
Wwe receive we will send the ProrestanT DicEst to 
a minister or the person you name for five months. 
Help us reach 125,000 ministers on our prospect 
list. Give what you can. Join the crusade to 
insure religious liberty. 


PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 
521 FIFTH AVE., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Protestant DicEsT to my minister for 5 months. 
Enclosed is $-———. Please send the Dicrst to any other ministers on your list. 


DO YOU WANT AMERICA 
TO BECOME A “CORPORATE STATE”? 


Vigilance is the Price of Liberty 
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Safeguard Democracy 
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JOIN 


The Religious Union for Democracy 
An Alliance of Christians and Jews 


This organization, based on the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, represents a voluntary coalition of 
Christians and Jews who are concerned with the 
vexing problems arising out of a world at war, 
the increasing threats to civil liberties and the 
rights of the minorities in the United States, 
the rising tide of anti-Semitism and intolerance. ' 

(See article on Page 4.) i 


Religious Union for Democracy 
Room 1219, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am in accord with your principles and purpose, Enclosed find $-——, for which 
please enroll me as a -~————— —— member. 


Regular membership $1 
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THIS AD WAS CENSORED BY THE 
NEW YORK TIMES 


The New Republic in the March 15 issue says 
editorially—“we think that the issue deserves wide 
circulation.” 


If you want vital information on this problem that is becoming more 
acute day by day— 
SUBSCRIBE TO PROTESTANT DIGEST 


PROTESTANT DIGEST, Inc. 

521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please find enclosed $ Enter my subscription to PROTESTANT 
DIGEST for . RATES—5 months $1.00; 12 months $3.00 


CERTAIN SEMINARIANS 


No doubt the mincing scholars know 
the reason that they reason so 

and carve the indivisible day 

to strictured minutes when they “pray” 
and minutes when they leap on “prayer” 
to analyze it past repair, 

one asking, how then can it happen? 
another, why then should it happen? 

a third, are you sure it does happen? 
and no one cries, I’ve seen it happen! 

Yet chime to chime, all heaven would ring 
if they could only touch one thing. 
They walk through traps of hidden glee 
set by the holy Trinity 

who waits to catch them unaware 

into the very taste of prayer. 
Tradition-blind they cannot see 

they take communion with their tea 
and swallow with their buttered bread 
the resurrection of the dead. 

They think of prime investiture 

and miss the shoulders of the poor, 

for they have worn their eyes too thin 
with names to let the nameless in. 

They brush away the cherub’s wing 
that veils the book to which they cling. 
They wipe their spectacles grown dim 
with breathmist of the seraphim! 


